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PETER PUCK CALLING s 


A Meeting in the Park 



We hardly expect to meet real Red Indian Chiefs outside story books or apart from the 
films, but these two little motorists who were out for a run in the park were lucky enough 
to meet Chief Eagle Elk, who has been visiting England. 


SECRET OF A FROZEN HILLTOP 


2000 BOERS ON TREK 

THE FIRST MOVE SOUTH 

Why They Are Leaving the 
Portuguese Flag 

TERRORS OF AN OLD TRACK 

The Boer farmers of the veld are 
making their last great trek, and for the 
first .time they are trekking southward. 

' “ The Boer people have always moved 
north ; we have never come south 
again, and this is the first occasion on 
which we have to admit defeat,” says 
the great Boer statesman General 
Smuts of tliis latest trek. It has been 
caused by the bad treatment of the 
Boer settlers by the Portuguese owners 
of Angola. 

Nearly fifty years ago some 500 
Boers, men, women, and children, grew 
discontented with their lot in the old 
Boer .Republic to which their fathers 
had trekked from the Cape, and de¬ 
cided to seek out the farming district 
of Humpata, in Angola. Their way lay 
past the dreaded Kalahari Desert and 
round Lake Ngami. 

A Terrible Journey 

It was a terrible journey. In addi¬ 
tion to hunger, thirst, and fever, they 
had constant fighting with the wild 
Bushmen. Driven wild by thirst, even 
women and children wandered away 
in search of water and were never seen 
again. When a water-hole was near 
the cattle stampeded. To this day the 
track is marked by white heaps of 
bones. Scarcely a hundred survived 
to reach the Portuguese port of Huella. 

At first the Portuguese welcomed 
them and granted their demand for 
grants of land, self-government, and 
freedom of religion. At Humpata the 
settlers proved a. useful barrier between 
tile Portuguese stations on the coast 
and the turbulent tribesmen of the 
interior. They were among the pioneers 
of Angola, building roads, raising wheat 
and maize, and trading. 

. And so, as Portuguese Angola gradu¬ 
ally became a pleasanter place to live 
in, more migration from Portugal set 
in, and the cry arose of Angola for the 
Portuguese, especially that part which 
the Boers had succeeded in reclaiming 
from the wilderness 1 

A Government Loan 

The Boers had never been able to 
obtain legal ownership of their farms, 
and now there was talk of compelling 
them to become Portuguese, to accept 
military service, and even to adopt 
Portuguese as their language. 

The result was the decision of the 
South African Government to make a 
loan to the South-West Africa Pro¬ 
tectorate to enable it to find land for 
the Boers from Angola. German 
settlers oppose the scheme, but there is 
clearly room for all. 

So now 2000 Boers, in small parties, 
as the land is ready for them, are making 
their first trek South. 


J x seems to be true, as was reported 
* some weeks ago, that the Aleutian 
Islands have yielded a surprising problem 
to the explorers. 

From a lonely hill peak in the frigid 
Aleutian Islands, washed by the waters 
of the Bering Strait, the McCracken- 
Stoll exploring expedition has, by a series 
of romantic chances, discovered a mum¬ 
mified figure of a man they call an Ice 
King, accompanied by the remains of a 
child and of two adults. 

Hundreds of feet above the sea is a 
prominence in which was hewn a grave 
lined with jointed beams and timbers 
held together with nails of bone.. The 
king was swathed in tanned sca-otter 
skin, beneath which ‘ was a raiment 
of bird skins with a winding-sheet of 
sea-lion skin stitched together with 
sinews. Above that was a mantle of 
artistically woven grass, which also lined 
the tomb. 

Implements of bone and stone were 
scattered in the grave, and all the 
conditions and appearances induce 


American writers to declare that here 
is a find of human history more ancient 
than the Pyramids. 

But it is always a Stone Age some¬ 
where, even today—in Africa and in the 
Arctic among the Eskimos. Ice may 
have preserved these bodies for ages, 
or the preservation may extend back 
for only a few generations. We need 
more evidence than we have before we 
can conclude that an icy pinnacle, 
eroding, splitting, and crumbling fast 
under the influence of Sun, frost, and 
scouring gales, has held this mystic 
secret for thousands of years. 

Of course, ice can preserve most 
wonderfully. Mammoths dying 100,000 
years ago have been found entire in 
Siberia, perfect in form and detail, 
with their long hair still upon them, 
with their last meal undigested in their 
bodies, the last mouthful taken un¬ 
changed between their jaws. A good 
friend of ours came into the Editor’s 
room the other day fresh from a tour 
round Europe buying mammoths ! 


A RIDE TO LONDON 
IN A TIN BATH 

THE WAY THE BABY 
HIPPO CAME 

Proud Mothers and Their 
Little Ones at the Zoo 

TWINS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo is very fortunate this year, 
for it has now Been presented with 
another valuable baby animal, Jimmie, 
a pigmy hippopotamus. 

He comes from the marshes of Sierra 
Leone, and was discovered wandering 
alone by natives. 

Apparently the baby hippo had 
strayed from his mother, who, soon 
discovering her loss," went in search of 
her offspring, and discovered his where¬ 
abouts. She . then became . such a 
menace to the camp that the little 
animal had to be sent away to be sold, 
and his purchaser gave him to the Zoo. 

A Nightly Swim 

This new Zoo baby travelled most ol 
the way to Regent’s^ Park in a tin bath, 
for a daily dip is essential to his well¬ 
being and this was the only way in 
which it could be managed. He arrived 
at the menagerie feeling none the worse 
for the long journey, and at once settled 
down in his quarters in the Hippo 
House. During the day he sleeps, 
but at night he swims about the deep 
pond with as much skill as a grown-up. 

In appearance he is just like the 
Zoo’s other pigmy hippos, but he is no 
bigger than a fat-terrier;' and is only 
just cutting his teeth. He is fed on milk, 
but as Jimmie will not drink out ol 
a bottle the keeper gives him his rations 
in a bowl, and puts liis.fingers in the 
milk'so that when the hippo sucks the 
fingers he also drinks the milk. ■ 

The little orphan is not the only 
interesting new baby at the Zoo, for a 
number of births have occurred in the 
menagerie. For the first time for many 
years there is a baby monkey. 

The Deserted Yak 

The mother is a pig-tailed monkey 
known . as Piggy. Front time to time 
she stops and touches the baby’s head to 
make* sure he is still there, and those 
who are lucky will see her sit down 
and nurse him in her arms. 

The nilgais and gazelles are also 
busy rearing their beautiful shy-eyed 
babies, and Queeriie, the collared pec¬ 
cary, has become the proud mother of 
twins, known as Pip and Squeak. 
There would also have been a baby 
yak for visitors to play with, but, alas! 
the mother deserted her baby imme¬ 
diately after birth and refused to take 
any notice of the keepers when they 
tried to persuade her to look after it. 
The calf was taken away from her to 
be reared on a feeding-bottle, but 
died before he was five days old. 
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ONE OF ENGLAND’S 
GLORIES 

A DOZEN PAIRS OF SOCKS 
TO SAVE IT 

The Great Peril That Faces the 
Famous View From the Train 

WANTED, THE COST OF 
300 CARS 

Durham Castle is. threatened with 
ruin, but it will be saved because the 
poor people of Durham love beautiful 
things. The other day the Bishop of 
Durham, who has appealed for funds to 
restore the historic castle, received a 
parcel together with this touching letter. 

As a native of Durham I am grieved ai 
the state of the castle, and have tried to do 
a little toward helping on its restoration- 

I am a widow , and an old age pensioner, 
and, not being able to give much money, I 
have knitted a dozen pairs of socks in the 
hope that your Lordship might be able to 
have them sold and credit the amount 
obtained to the Castle Fund. 

The Widow’s Mite 

The cost of the wool must have been 
great to one whose tiny income is the old 
age pension, and the knitter certainly 
had to deny herself many things in order 
to buy material for the socks. Let us 
hope there are rich people in Durham as 
patriotic as this poor woman, and that 
they will give up luxuries as she has given 
up necessities for the sake of preserving 
a beautiful thing. 

The danger to Durham Castle is very 
grave, and a sum of /150,000 is needed 
at once if it is to be saved. The President 
of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. Walter Tapper, has said 
of the castle that it is an essential piece 
of one of the noblest scenes in our 
English landscape. 

A Superb Group 

There is no group of buildings in 
England, and very few in the world, says 
Mr. Tapper, to vie with that of the 
cathedral, the monastic buildings, and 
the castle of Durham. They are 
interdependent and inseparable, and the 
cathedral would suffer almost as much 
from the loss of the castle as the castle 
from that of the cathedral. Without it, 
the familiar and noble view of Durham 
from the railway would be comparable 
with the view of Venice without the 
Campanile. 

The castle is an integral member of 
this superb group ; moreover, whether 
seen externally from across the river or 
internally from the courtyard, it forms a 
minor group of great distinction in itself. 
The Norman gallery is unique and 
irreplaceable ; and the Norman chapel, 
Bishop Pudsey’s marvellous Norman 
door, the Great Hall of the 14th century, 
the Kitchen of the 15th, the carved oak 
Black Stair of the 17th, are all of high 
architectural value, and all designed with 
that sense of majesty which was the 
especial gift of the medieval builders. 

The Cost of Preservation 

Durham Castle is fortunate in that, 
unlike many of our medieval castles, it 
has not outlived its usefulness, but still 
does constant service as the home of 
Durham University. If it is allowed to 
become a ruin, the university will have 
to be rehoused at a far higher cost than 
the sum asked for its preservation. 

A quarter of a million was raised to 
save St. Paul’s. We cannot believe that 
one of the architectural glories of 
England will be allowed to disappear for 
want of the price of three or four 
hundred motor-cars. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aleutian.Ah-lew-shan 

Nimes .Neem 

Sagittarius . . . Saj-it-tay-re-us 

Tacitus.Tas-e-tus 


HEAT-WAVE NEWS 

SOME OF THE GOOD 
THINGS ABOUT IT 

What it Means to the Birds 
and the Railwaymen 

ITS EFFECT ON A HOUSE 

The great heat in which we have been 
basking has consequences more interest¬ 
ing than most of those that have been 
recorded in the papers. 

A few days of torrid heat, for example, 
advanced the English corn harvest by a 
fortnight, and, whereas last summer hay 
lay rotting in the fields all the season, this 
year we have had grass cut, converted 
into hay, and stacked within two days. 

The benefit to health as well as to 
crops has been enormous. We have been 
banking solar energy, as it were, and 
shall have reserves to draw upon when 
autumn and its mists return. 

Harvests of Sea and Land 

The flowers have raced through their 
life’s cycle in exposed borders, but their 
seed will be healthy and excellent for 
next season. The young wood of the 
fruit trees has been splendidly ripened 
and will yield good crops next year if 
the weather permits. The next fish 
harvests may astonish us, for summer 
sunshine ripens the products of the sea 
as well as of the land. 

But heat-waves teach us, after all, 
the advantages of a temperate climate. 
Were the sunshine always as powerful 
as lately English life would become 
changed, for we could not endure such 
temperatures indefinitely. In the hot 
South and East life slows down for two 
or three hours round about the midday 
peak of heat. 

A Much-Worried Citizen 

Windows are heavily shuttered against 
the glare ; man and animal are driven 
to hide and rest. The world is very quiet 
when the Sun is overhead in the Orient. 
The habits of warm latitudes are brought 
home to us by those birds which spend 
only the summer with us and fly back 
to Africa when our winter is coining. 
Here in England they are mute and 
invisible during a hot afternoon. In an 
open-air aviary containing scores of 
birds hardly a sign of life will be visible 
for two or three hours in the afternoon. 

The railwayman is a much-worried 
citizen during a heat-wave. The rails 
are laid with a space to allow for the 
expansion of metal under heat; without 
this precaution the swelling steel would 
jam, end against end, and rise from the 
track. In spite of all care the danger 
cannot always be averted, arid then we 
read of trains being derailed owing to 
the lines having been buckled by an 
agency 93 million miles away. 

Crystal Palace and Eiffel Tower 

The loud cracks we hear from furni¬ 
ture and staircases during the hot nights 
indicate how the woodwork has been 
contracted by the heat during the day. 
A man with an earthquake-recording 
instrument is able to measure the precise 
contracton of his house at sunrise and 
its expansion at sunset. 

The effect is not uniform in all build¬ 
ings, however. The Crystal Palace, for 
example, mainly glass and steel, expands 
during the day and contracts by night, 
and every change of temperature breaks a 
pane. In summer the Palace is ten inches 
longer than in winter. 

Parisians were alarmed to learn that 
the heat had bent the famous Eiffel 
Tower about five inches out of the 
perpendicular ; but reassured when they 
heard that this had been anticipated 
and provided for by its designer. 

So that there is much food for thought 
iu a heat-wave. 


THE MAN IN PERIL 
ON THE PRECIPICE 

A Flying-Man’s Bright 
Idea 

DRAMATIC STORY OF THE ALPS 

A French airman, M. Thoret, was flying 
over the Alps a little while ago when 
he saw a human figure standing on the 
edge of a precipice making signals. 

It would, of course, have been 
impossible for the airman to rescue 
the climber, but he flew to his hangar 
quickly and painted on the underside 
of the plane the words Do Not Move. 
Then he returned, and flew as close as 
was safe to the mountaineer to display 
the message. After that the airman 
hastened to the valleys and sent search 
parties to rescue the man. 

The airman had told the rescuers that 
the*man was to be found on a certain 
point of Mont Blanc, but when they 
arrived he was not there. The search 
was continued, and at last after four 
days a woman was found sitting by an 
injured man. 

This husband and wife had gone 
climbing, lost themselves, and had spent 
four days and nights on the mountain. 
If they had obeyed the airman and 
stayed still all would have been well, 
but they had tried to descend alone, 
and the man had had a severe fall. 

• They would have died from exposure 
if the airman had not seen them and 
sent a rescue party. People lost in the 
desert and on the ice-floes have been 
saved by airmen, but this is believed to 
be the first case of rescue from the 
mountains by a pilot of the air, and it 
seenis to us that his ingenuity in 
communicating with the lost man has 
rarely been excelled. 

LONDON FINER AND 
FINER 

Big Things Coming 

_ Another improvement is to be made 
at once in Wordsworth’s view from 
Westminster Bridge. 

Who has not been distressed, when 
walking on the Victoria Embankment 
or crossing the bridge, at the lop¬ 
sidedness of London's County Hall, 
with its ragged eastward end ? * 

It would have been completed long 
ago if it had not been for economies 
due to the war ; now the ever-increasing 
work done there makes enlargement 
necessary. The work will cost £660,000. 

Another interesting development the 
L.C.C. has decided on is the enlargement 
of the tramway tunnel between the Vic¬ 
toria Embankment and Southampton 
Row, so as to admit double-deck cars. 
This will cost £325,000 and take 18 
months. The tunnel will have to be 
closed to traffic while it is being done! 

Then, too, the widening of Piccadilly 
to 80 feet, begun at the eastward' end 
near the Circus, is to be continued west¬ 
ward to Sackville Street. 

LORD BALFOUR 
A National Figure 

Lord Balfour, one of the most 
honoured statesmen in the British Em¬ 
pire, has received many affectionate 
public tributes on his eightieth birthday. 

Lord Balfour was a Cabinet Minister 
eight years before the Prince of Wales 
was born, as the Prince reminded him 
the other day, and the British - people 
everywhere are thinldng of him, as the 
Prince also ■ said, as a very wise and 
charming friend. 

The Prime Minister, on behalf of 
members of both Houses of Parliament, 
presented Lord Balfour with a motor¬ 
car, and the British Academy, which 
has now entered into its new homo at 
Burlington House, has presented him 
with a medal for “ pre-eminent Merit in 
the furtherance of academic studies.” 


The League to 
the world 

Geneva Experiments in 
Broadcasting 

Hallo ! Hallo ! Hallo ! This is the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, speaking to you through the 
Dutch station at Kootwijk, Call Letter 
P C L L , wave-length 18*4, power 25 kw. 

The series of messages broadcast by 
the League this summer aroused great 
interest and has been pronounced a 
great success. 

Since 1925 the most important speeches 
of the League Assemblies have been 
broadcast, but the transmissions took 
place on a medium wave-length and 
the listening-in was practically confined 
to Europe. The experiments which have 
now taken place were made on a short 
wave-length to discover whether it 
would be possible to reach countries 
farther off. The offer of the use of the 
Dutch station at Kootwijk was gladly 
accepted by the League. 

For Listeners Outside Europe 

Two new features appeared in the 
tests. The first was the use of aerials 
which were not definitely directed, those 
used at Kootwijk being usually directed 
toward Java. The second was the fact 
that the speakers did not stand before 
a microphone at Kootwijk, but before 
one installed at Geneva and connected 
with Kootwijk by a telephone cable of 
600 miles. 

Reports from listeners-in in Africa, 
Java, Sumatra, India, andr Ceylon show 
that the speeches transmitted have been 
clearly heard. This encourages further 
efforts, which will be made in the future. 

One obstacle in the way of getting 
information from listeners is, of course. 
His. Majesty the Sun! Messages sent 
from Geneva at the convenient hour of 
seven in the evening reach America 
at a time when -everyone is much too 
busy to he listening-in. As the Sun 
will continue his course in spite of this 
inconvenience, and transmissions made 
from Geneva at a time to suit Americf. 
would find the people of the Indies iu 
bed and asleep, a system will now be 
adopted of special transmissions for 
certain regions and not for all the world 
at the same time. ■ 

ELECTRIC POWER 
America’s Vast Resources 

America has been taking a census of 
her electric power. 

The power is measured by kilowatt- 
hours, and last year there were 80,000 
million of them. Of these some 30,000 
million kilowatt-hours were produced 
from water-power. 

All but a small fraction of the fuel 
used for the rest consisted of natural 
gas tapped from below ground, 63,000 
million cubic feet of it. Only 42 million 
tons of coal were used and between six 
and seven million barrels of oil. 


THINGS SAID 

It is just 400 years since any of my 
predecessors reached my age. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Fewer lives are lost by plagues in a 
year than by accident on one Bank 
Holiday. Lord A star 

You can sue a man for throwing a 
brick through your window but not for 
spoiling the landscape from your window. 

Mr. Robert Nichols 

Lord Milner walked all his life by the 
torch his mother lit for him. 

Lady Milner 

It is dreadful to see such a victory of 
the Scots over the English as the neglect 
of cricket for golf. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
The English are the only people who 
play games because they love them. 

Professor Percy Buck 
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CARILLON FOR A 
BIRD SANCTUARY 

Triumph of English 
Beli Founders 

MUSIC AND THE SONG 
OF BIRDS 

The famous Taylor Bell Foundry at 
Loughborough has just completed a new 
carillon, which has the greatest number 
and largest weight of bells ever assem¬ 
bled for one order. 

It is to be installed in a graceful 
marble tower, 200 feet high, in the heart 
of a Bird Sanctuary at Mountain Lake 
in Florida. There, far from the noise 
and bustle of any city, its mellow music 
will mingle with the songs of birds, 
birds which cannot be trapped, shot at, 
or harmed in any way by man. There 
are 61 bells, the largest weighing ten 
tons and the smallest only 14 pounds. 
They are said to be the most perfectly- 
tuned bells in the world, and are cer¬ 
tainly to be regarded as a triumph for 
English bell founders. 

Automatic Playing 

It will be possible to play these bells 
automatically as well as by hand. A 
pneumatic apparatus has been developed 
to play the bells from a roll of perforated 
paper similar to that used in the player- 
piano. Considerable power is used in 
this mechanism, because the resistance 
of the bell hammers to motion must be 
overcome immediately a stroke is to 
be made. 

The hammer of the largest bell weighs 
four cwts., and great power is needed 
to make this move quickly enough. The 
“ trackers ” from the mechanism below 
are mounted on ball-bearings, and the 
hammers are similarly mounted ; and so 
efficient is this that the stroke of the 
hammer is almost instantaneous with 
the original impulse from the per¬ 
forated paper. 

Where England Excels 

There is also an ivory keyboard, which 
will enable a player to play the bells 
through the electro-pneumatic apparatus 
with the same case with which he would 
play a piano. Thus the old Wooden 
clavier method, in -which the carillon- 
neur has to strike the big keys -with his 
half-closed fist, expending considerable 
physical energy, is becoming a thing 
of the past, and the range of musical 
expression possible with the carillon is 
greatly increased. 

Another pleasing adaptation of this 
new apparatus is shown in a second 
carillon for a church in Massachusetts. 
It will be connected to the organ in the 
church, so that the organist will be able 
to play the bells by the simple operation 
of a stop. 

We need not envy America her 
carillons, for in this country we have 
some of the best in the world, and it is 
to England that America now comes for 
all her bells, because no other country 
can produce them so perfectly tuned. 

MOVING MOUNTAIN 
40 YEARS 
Crash Expected Soon 

Switzerland’s moving mountain, Mount 
Arbino, is now moving faster, and the 
authorities have ordered all the people 
living in the Valley of Arbedo to leave 
their homes. 

The movement began 40 years ago, 
but rvas then very slow ; it is considered 
that a crash into the valley is inevitable 
before very long. When it comes it may 
cause a serious flooding of the town of 
Bellinzona by holding up the mountain 
torrents till they break their new 
barriers in a single mass of water. 


KING CRICKET’S COURTIERS 



Smith 

Gloucestarshire 



D. IT. Jardine 
Surrey 




Freeman 

Kent 



Hammond 

Gloucestershire 


L. N. Constantine 
West Indies 




Hallows 

Lancashire 



Tate 

Sussex 



Hendren 

Middlesex 



Larwood 

Nottinghamshire 


E. W. Dawson 
Leicestershire 


Sutcliffe 

Yorkshire 


Cricket still holds sway as the King of Gaines, and the affection with which it is regarded is 
perhaps best summed up in the expression “ It isn’t cricket,” used of some mean or unworthy 
trick. Here we give pictures of several of the outstanding figures in this year’s play. 


A FARM TWENTY 
FEET SQUARE 

QUEER LIFE ON AN OLD 
WATER TOWER 

What Two Young Men Do 
With the Rattlesnakes 

CONQUERING SUFFERING 

There are many strange things to be 
seen in the world, and a rattlesnake 
farm is, perhaps, one of the strangest. 
Yet two young Americans, Mr. Leonard 
Keeler and Mr. E. L. Woolsey, are 
running such a farm in California and 
making it pay. 

Some parts of America are infested 
with rattlesnakes; men and horses, 
when out in the open, often get bitten. 
As may be imagined, such accidents 
usually have a fatal termination, and 
it is to provide a life-saving serum 
which can be injected into any animal or 
human being bitten by a .rattler that 
this farm has been started. 

It is in all probability the smallest 
farm in existence, being only twenty 
feet square, and it occupies the platform 
of an old water tower near Menlo, 
California. The platform is divided 
into two compartments, one of which 
is open and used in the summer ; the 
other is closed, has artificial heating, 
and is used by the snakes in the winter. 

Perilous Work 

The two snake-farmers have to make 
long and often perilous journeys to 
various parts of America to get fresh 
supplies of rattlers, and the bigger the 
snakes arc the better the farmers like 
them. The snakes refuse to eat any 
food in winter, and so have to be 
artificially fed ; unless this is done the 
venom does not form. 

The extraction of the venom is a 
very difficult and dangerous proceeding. 
The venom is contained in special sacs 
above the fangs, and when the creature 
bites the sacs contract and the poison 
is forced through an aperture in the 
tooth into the wound. The bigger the 
snake the greater the quantity of poison 
found in its sacs. 

When it is decided to milk a snake 
it is taken from the cage with a hooked 
stick and put on the floor, where its 
head is held down- by another stick. 
Then a noose is slipped over its head 
and drawn tightly round its neck, so 
that it cannot move its head or get loose. 
Then one of the farmers holds the snake 
while the other extracts the venom. > 

A Deadly Fluid 

The creature’s mouth is opened with 
an instrument, and a small glass dish 
is placed so that the fangs project over 
the edge. Then, with the thumb and 
first finger, the poison sacs are gently 
pressed, and the venom, an amber- 
coloured fluid, pours into the dish. 
The snake’s mouth is then disinfected, 
and the creature is put back in the 
cage until it has accumulated more of 
tiie required fluid. 

When the deadly fluid has' been 
obtained in sufficient quantities it is 
placed in open dishes, dried, and 
reduced to a powder. Considerable 
care is needed in doing this, for no 
foreign substance must come in contact 
with it, and all bottles containing it 
are very carefully sterilised. The dried 
venom is sent to a laboratory, where 
,.it is used to make a serum the injection 
of which will save the lives of animals 
and human beings. 

Thus, by their strange and dangerous 
occupation, Mr. Keeler and Mr. Woolsey 
are doing a great work in the alleviation 
of suffering. 


GROWING LONDON 

In January, 1925, only 5000 passengers 
used Burnt Oak Station on London's 
Underground Railway, but the district 
has developed so rapidly that during 
March this year nearly 200,000 passen¬ 
gers were carried. 
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A QUICK RUN ROUND 
THE WORLD 

Two Men and a Terrier 
Make a Record 
REMARKABLE FEAT IN 24 DAYS 

Two men and a dog have been round ; 
the world in less than 24 days, almost 
five days less than had ever been taken 
for the journey before. 

They were Mr. John Mears, a thea¬ 
trical manager. Captain Collyer, an 
airman, and a Sealyham terrier named 
Tailwind. Fifteen years ago Mr. Mears 
made the round in 35 days ; now he and 
his friend have reduced that record by 
almost a third. 

Roughly, they crossed the oceans by 
mailboat and the continents by aero¬ 
plane, their points of departure being 
New York to cross the Atlantic, Cher¬ 
bourg to cross Europe and Asia, Tokyo 
to cross the Pacific, and Vancouver to 
cross America. 

The start was made at the Battery, 
New York, in a seaplane which overtook 
and boarded the Olympic out at sea, 
and the journey from Cherbourg to 
Tokyo was made in six days in a mono¬ 
plane they had brought with them from 
America. Much of the last part of the 
flight across America, from Minneapolis 
to New York, was made through fog 
and rain. 

They reached the Battery 23 days 
15 hours 21 minutes after leaving. 

WILLIAM AMD MARY 
A Little Bit of History 

One of the last few hansom cabs left 
in London is gone. It was an old cab 
drawn by an old horse called Mary, 
driven by an old man called William 
Purkiss. William was 76. 

The three died almost together. There 
was a collision between the hansom and 
a large saloon car. The hansom was 
smashed, practically cut in two. Mary 
was so wounded that a kind-hearted man 
came quickly and shot her where she 
lay. William died a few minutes later 
on the way to hospital. 

William and Mary are being sadly 
missed in the gay world of London. 
There are not so many hansom cabs left 
that we can afford to lose one that was 
driven by William. For 52 years 
William’s cab had appeared in Piccadilly 
at night. He always groomed the horse 
well and groomed himself well, and kept 
the cab nice and bright. Evening after 
evening his beaming, white-bearded face 
looked down from the little, high perch on 
the busy crowds. 

William used to have a little talk with 
his customers now and again. He.told 
them this summer that he would not be 
there very long, as he and his wife had 
made up their minds to retire in Septem¬ 
ber and live in a cottage in Buckingham¬ 
shire with roses by the door. 

It is all a very sad thing to think 
about, William refused to allow the 
motor-car to drive him out of business ; 
now it has driven him out of the world. 


SEVEN PLACES IN A HOUSE 
OF REST 

It would seem that to be a merchant 
or a manufacturer or the head of a 
wholesale business is to be pretty sure 
of a comfortable old age, for in all* 
England there are not 40 people of 
this class who find an almshouse and 
an allowance of ^150 worth applying for. 

Morden College, at Blackheath, which 
has room for 40, had the other day 
only 33 inhabitants. The college 
almshouses were founded at the end 
of the 17th century by Sir John Morden, 
and were designed by Wren. 

There are a common dining-room, a 
library, a billiard-room, a hospital, a 
wireless installation, and large grounds, 
and each inmate has Jris own apart¬ 
ments, while his food costs him only 
is. 3d. a day. 


The glorious Dead 

OF BUNHILL FIELDS 

Let Us Now Remember 
Them 

Sunday is the 101st anniversary of the 
death of William Blake, and on Saturday 
afternoon (August 11) the Blake Society 
will hold its seventeenth annual meeting, 
open to everybody, in Wesley Chapel, 
City Road, London. 

Afterwards, at about 4 o’clock, Mr. 
Thomas Wright, of Cowper School, 
Olney, the secretary of the Cowper 
Society and the biographer of William 
Blake, will deliver in the open air at 
BunhilLFields, close by Wesley Chapel, 
an address on the Glorious Dead of 
Bunhill Fields. 

Mr. Wright’s address will refer to 
William Blake, John Bunyan, Daniel 
Defoe, Isaac Watts, and Joseph Hart, 
who all lie in the Fields made 
historic as their place of 'burial. The 
choir of the School for the Blind will 
sing Blake’s Jerusalem. 

It would add greatly to the success of 
this interesting celebration of a famous 
anniversary if many young people who 
live within reach of City Road and know 
William Blake’s lyrics, Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and the hymns of Isaac Watts and 
Joseph Hart could be present in Bunhill 
Fields tomorrow. There were 20,000 
people 'present when Hart’s funeral 
sermon was preached near by, and he is 
the least known of the rare men buried 
in this resting-place, which should arouse 
gratitude in millions of hearts. 

FOUR QUARRELLING 
NATIONS 

Two Failures of fhe League 

The Council of the League of Nations 
has a wonderful record to its credit of 
quarrels reconciled and wars averted. 

But now comes the sad news of its 
decision to abandon its attempts to 
make up a very important quarrel in 
which it has been engaged for months, 
or even years. 

This is the quarrel between Hungary 
and Rumania over the claim of the Hun¬ 
garian landowners in Transylvania for 
compensation for the loss of their land 
handed over to the peasants by 
Rumanian law. 

It is a very difficult and complicated 
question, but there is machinery for 
its decision, and it was for the Council 
to use that machinery and for the com¬ 
batants to accept it. In this instance 
both judges and combatants have 
failed to meet the test. 

We fear that the same must be said 
of the long quarrel between Poland and 
Lithuania. Poland broke the law when 
she seized Vilna, and, however just her 
claim to it may be, the Powers weakened 
confidence in their impartiality by with¬ 
holding it from her till she seized it and 
then confirming her in its possession. 

The Council has begged Poland and 
Lithuania to agree, as it has begged 
Rumania and Hungary to agree, but in 
both cases the League has failed. The 
next move is with the peoples of four 
nations, and the need is for goodwill 
on all sides. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


Portrait by El Greco . . . £1360 

A Georgian wool carpet . . "£-720 

Sketch by Charles Sims . . £336 

Chippendale armchair . . . £304 

A Queen Anne cabinet . . . £304 

A Louis XVI table . . . ££62 

4 Spanish candlesticks . . £210 

A Persian carpet .... £199 

Portrait by Diirer ..... £1S9 

Gold bowl, 900 B.C. ... £150 

William and Mary tankard . £105 

A Japanese bowl .... £45 

George III coffee-pot . . . £3S 

George III inkstand . . . £29 


CARRYING HER OVER 

The woman who was carried across the 
Atlantic by two heroic airmen had a great 
reception from the newspapers on the other 
side, as she had on this side, but we are moved 
to quote, this amusing column from one 
American journalist who sees life as it is and 
knows that heroism is not in a lizard carried 
from Jamaica in a crate of bananas. 

Two Hundred Miles Out 
The Woman : Where are we now ? 
The Man : I can’t quite make out. 
The Woman : There must be some 
way of telling. 

The Man : I just don’t seem to recog¬ 
nise anything. 

The Woman : Are you sure that place 
we left was Trepassey ? 

The Man ; That’s what it was called 
on the map. 

The Woman : Well, maybe the map 
was wrong. I don’t feel as if we were 
headed for Europe. Hadn’t we better 
stop and make certain ? 

One Thousand Miles Out 
The Woman : Are we on the right 
route now ? 

The Man : I’m pretty certain, but I 
wouldn’t swear to it. 

The Woman : But the very idea of 
going ahead blindly if we’re not certain 1 
The Man : We may be a little off the 
course. 

The Woman : I’ll bet wc’rc miles off 
it. I could have told you 600 miles back 
wc weren’t going the right way. Can’t 
you straighten things out by looking at 
the map ? ' 

The Man ; The map won’t do us any 
good just now. 

The Woman : What’s a, map for, 
then ? I’ll bet if I had a map I could tell 
where I was. 

Twelve Hundred Miles Out 
The Woman : Why do we have to 
keep flying in this awful fog ? It’s 
perfectly terrible. ■ 

The Man: There’s no way of avoiding it. 
The Woman : That’s a perfectly 
silly thing to say; When you sail right 
into a fog and stay in it for hours I 
should think you’d admit you’d made a 
mistake and hot drive calmly on, pretend¬ 
ing it was necessary. 

The Man : We’ve flown way up in the 
air to get out of it and we’ve flown close 
to the ocean to escape it, but it’s no use. 

The Woman : I’ll bet if you’d turn a 
sharp right you’d get out of it in no 
time. I told you to take a sharp right 
five hours ago. 

The Man : We can’t take any sharp 
right turns and reach Europe, my dear. 

The Woman : How do you know 
without trying ? 

Fifteen Hundred Miles Out 
The Woman : Well, I just know we’re 
lost and it’s all your fault. 

The Man : Please have a heart. Every¬ 
thing’ll come out okay if you have 
patience. 

The Woman : I’ve had patience for 
hours, and for all I know may be right 
back where I started. If you don’t know 
exactly where you are why don’t you 
stop and ask somebody ? 

Over South Wales 

The Woman : Look ! It’s land ! 
What place is it ? 

The Man : The British Isles. 

The Woman : Isn’t it just splendid ? 
Here we are across the Atlantic in no 
time just as we had planned. And you 
boys were so nervous and uncertain 
about it all the way over ! • 


LITTLE RAFTS FOR A GREAT 
LINER 

Experiments have been made on the 
Carmania with a new life-saving raft. 

This is made of rubber on canvas. 
Four men can carry it, it can be inflated 
in six minutes with foot pumps, and 
it will carry 30 people even if half the 
air compartments are punctured. 

. The advantages of these rafts are their 
lightness and the small space they, 
occupy on board a sea-going vessel. 
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AN AIRSHIP ON A 
TRAIN’S BACK 
Extraordinary Feat 
SPEEDING UP THE MAILS 

The great obstacle to saving time by 
air travel is that landings can only be 
made in wide spaces. • 

That is what gives interest to some 
experiments just made on the Illinois 
Central Railway, when a mail bag was 
successfully transferred from an airship 
to an express train while both were 
travelling at 30 miles an hour. 

The airship, on catching up the train, 
flew above it in the same direction, 
slowed down to the same speed, and 
gently dropped till its control car rested 
on the roof of the train. 

Then, in a few seconds, a member of 
the crew handed the mail bag to a clerk 
standing in the doorway of the mail 
coach, after which the airship gently 
rose again and sailed away.. 

This, say the American flying author¬ 
ities, shows that there are possibilities 
of yet another way in which airships 
may be used to speed up the mails. 

PEACE HAS A NEW HOME 
Scene of Cobden’s ClosingYears 

" Richard Cobden gave the labours 
of a life that he might confer upon 
his countrymen freedom of industry 
and its attendant blessings of plenty 
and peace,” said John Bright 50 years 
ago, at the unveiling of a statue of his 
lifelong friend. Now we are to have 
another memorial. 

Cobden’s daughter and her husband, 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, have handed to a 
trust the home in which he spent his 
closing years. It is Dunford House, 
standing in 25 acres of grounds close 
to the South Downs near Midhurst. 

It is hoped, if funds can be secured, 
to make the house a centre for peace 
work, both political and industrial, to 
which Cobden devoted' his life. The 
house will retain Cobden’s library, 
much of his furniture, and many other 
mementoes of him, and there are to 
be bedrooms for students. 

It is the hope of his daughter that 
it may become " a rallying-place for 
the education of a new generation that 
has not suffered the pangs of the 
Hungry Forties,” nor, we may add, the 
more terrible pangs of the Great War.' 


ETTLEMAYER FRITZ LANDS ON 
DOVER BEACH 

Somebody will have to write an epic 
about the English Channel. Every 
heart thirsting for adventure or glory 
(or both) seems to have been entrusted 
to its waters. 

The other morning a tall boy in plus 
fours, pull-over, and a cowboy hat, 
wearing neither stockings nor shoes, 
landed on Dover Beach, having crossed 
the Channel during the night in a small 
rubber-covered canoe. He is Ettle- 
mayer Fritz, an Austrian youth of 22. 

Fritz seems to be fond of canoe 
travelling. Some time ago he started 
off from Lake Constance in Austria, 
paddled along the Rhine to the mouth 
of the river, and reached Ghent by the 
canals. From there he went to Ostend 
by way of Bruges, and so on to Calais. ; ; 

When he started on his voyages 
Fritz had eight pounds in his pocket.'; 
This sum has dwindled, but we hope the, 
uncle he is visiting in London will- 
replenish his pocket so that. he, may 
continue his novel way of seeing the 
world. If the uncle fails the C.N. 
will be glad to . put something in his 
Docket if he will call. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



DESERT FOSSILS 
Dr. R. C. Andrews’s ex¬ 
pedition in Mongolia has 
found around Lake Iren 
a wonderfully rich store 
of fossils, and has dug 
out the skull of a Titano- 
therium, a huge prehis¬ 
toric mammal. 




PAC / F/Cl 


TRINIDAD'S SUGAR 
Trinidad, a rich island noted 
particularly for oil and asphalt, 
also produces much sujtar, of 
which a crop of about 80,000 
tons was harvested last year. 


PROSPEROUS NATAL 
It is expected that Natal and 
Zululand will harvest this year 
a record crop of 12,000 bales of 
cotton, or nearly fifty per cent 
more than a year ago. 


WINTER IN VICTORIA 
In Victoria, which has an excep¬ 
tionally healthy climate, there 
is sometimes snow at liallarat 
and other places on the plateau 
several times during the winter. 


V 
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FIRE DANGER AT 
THE FILMS 
Safety Possible 

The other day the makers of moving- 
picture films were shown a full-length 
picture-play printed entirely on non- 
inflammable film, which had been 
made in England. 

Parts of the play were repeated on the 
ordinary combustible film of commerce, 
showing that there was no difference in 
quality between one kind and the other. 

Thus one more excuse for the use of 
inflammable celluloid films, with their 
terrible risk of fire, has disappeared. 
We hope the Home Secretary, who has 
had tragic experience of the danger 
of celluloid, and has taken steps to 
guard us against it in other directions, 
will now see that British Safety Film 
is used in all kinemas. 

It has been estimated that 130 
million feet of moving-picture film is 
printed in Britain every year. It is 
time it became a criminal offence to 
use film that is not fireproof. 


OUR RAILWAYS 
Twice Round the World 

The railways of Britain have enough 
track to stretch twice round the world 
if it were all placed end to end. 

The railway industry is the largest 
undertaking in Britain not under direct 
public control. It had an income last 
year of 220 million pounds and an 
expenditure of 177 millions. The capital 
expended on track, stations, and rolling- 
stock is nearly a thousand millions, and 
its maintenance and renewal cost 40 
millions a year. 

About 1174 million tickets were issued 
last year and 1650 million passenger 
journeys taken. There is seating accom¬ 
modation for nearly three million people. 

There are over 24,000 locomotives, 
51,000 passenger coaches, and 683,000 
workers, with wages amounting to a 
hundred million pounds a year. 


CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
Big Developments 

We told many months ago of the 
completion of the great Australian rail¬ 
way northward from Adelaide as far 
as Alice Springs. 

Now the Commonwealth Government 
has despatched a Commission to report 
on the best way of bringing into use the 
pastoral lands that are to be served 
by the railway. 

The Commission will make recommen¬ 
dations for the laying down of roads 
and cattle routes to feed the railway 
and for dealing with the ali-important 
question of water supply. Sites will be 
selected for wells or bore-holes both in 
the pastures and on the roads. 

One great stock-breeder. Sir Sydney 
Kidman, has already added two stations 
in the new country to his existing hold¬ 
ings in Central Australia, the two 
stations covering 4470 square miles and 
carrying 10,000 head of cattle. 

THE POOR MAN’S 
GARDEN 

And His Poor Tool Shed 

A man has just received a good 
lecture and six months’ imprisonment 
for stealing from an allotment hut. 

The incident reminds us that the 
Chief Scout says that in Germany the 
allotment gardens outside the towns 
and villages are all neatly kept, with 
pretty summer-houses in place of the 
tumbledown sheds we so often see in 
England. In most of the gardens are 
tall poles, on the top of which are 
nesting-boxes for the birds. 

Should we not do well to copy the 
Germans in this way, even though the 
idea of nesting-boxes seems rather like 
asking the birds to a free meal ? 


CHEATING THE DOCTOR 
Can Meanness Farther Go ? 

Ingratitude is always an ugly fault, 
and never uglier than when shown to a 
friend in need. 

At the annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association at Cardiff a doctor 
from Buckinghamshire told how the 
victims of road accidents evaded pay¬ 
ment for aid. He had a sheaf of letters 
describing how doctors had been cheated. 
When they had dressed the wounds the 
patients said they had no money, and 
when they were asked for their names 
and addresses these often proved false. 

One wonders what these people would 
say if doctors refused help till they 
had received their fees, yet that is what 
they deserve. The Association passed 
a resolution that some arrangement 
should be made for payment for these 
emergency services. 


ARMED GUARD FOR 
SHAKESPEARE 

So deep is the reverence in which 
America holds the works of Shakespeare 
that a bequest of some of his first editions 
to Harvard University was taken to 
Boston by an armed guard. That was 
culture of a refined and expensive kind. 

But stay—the reason why these 
gift quartos of Romeo and Juliet, 
Much Ado About Nothing, and Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, which Harvard’s pious 
benefactor had collected with such 
loving care, were sent on their way with 
rifles and shot guns was that the volumes 
were valued at £85,000, and it was 
feared that some unlettered ruffian 
would steal them. Love’s Labour might 
then have been lost beyond recall. 

If Shakespeare could have cast a 
prophetic eye on these precautions of 
a civilised century he might have altered 
a few of his familiar lines and written : 

He who steals my purse steals trash; 

But he who robs my first editions 
May perhaps dispose of them to some 
Unscrupulous collector at a profit. 


THE ANTi-LITTER BOX 
Look For It on the Bus 

We are glad to know that the buses 
on which the London General are 
putting the ticket boxes are the fine 
new buses with pneumatic tyres. 

The buses appear to be a great success, 
and we may hope for many more shortly. 
We should have had them sooner were 
it not that the first experiments were 
made with the six-wheeled buses, which 
have proved to be too large and unwieldy 
for London. 

The new buses are pretty much the 
same as the double-deckers we have 
become accustomed to. The tyres are 
single on the front wheels and in pairs on 
the back ones. The windows, upstairs 
and downstairs, can be raised and 
lowered by little winding handles. Most 
interesting of all to C.N. readers is the 
box at the door for used tickets. We 
hope the public is using them, and we 
wish there were many more on the 
streets so that the box experiment 
might be on a wider scale. The Anti- 
Litter Ticket Box has proved a great 
success in many towns, and there is no 
reason to believe that London will in 
this matter be behind the provinces. 
In any case, we beg every C.N. reader 
to patronise the Anti-Litter Box. 

ENEMY OF OUR ENEMY 
The Swallow’s Appetite 

It has been estimated that a young 
swallow or martin eats 200 flies a day 
while it is in the nest, and as the average 
brood numbers four one nestful will 
destroy nearly 6000 flies a week. 

If love were governed by gratitude 
we should love the swallow more than 
the nightingale or the lark, for he 
destroys the flies that spread disease 
and poison food. No one could work 
harder for us than the bird who eats 
200 flies a day, and no wonder they' call 
him swallow ! 
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Reserves 

''There is no doubt that in 
A summer, particularly dur¬ 
ing a heat-wave, life becomes 
rather more difficult for us to 
manage. The' sweetest tempered 
among us grow a trifle fractious, 
the most active incline to a some¬ 
what irritable indolence. 

This being our unfortunate 
case in the loveliest weather 
that England can give us it is 
good to remind ourselves of the 
brave saying that “ the difficult 
is that which can be done- im¬ 
mediately, and the impossible 
that which takes a little longer.” 

This is a favourite saying with 
Dr. Nansen, who, after proving 
himself one of the most intrepid of 
Arctic explorers, has devoted 
himself with passionate zeal to 
the League of Nations, and has 
done more than any man living 
to find homes and work for 
the thousands of Armenian and 
Russian refugees who at the end 
of the war presented themselves 
at the door of civilisation in a 
state of utter helplessness. 

To meet a great difficulty 
something inside us has to rise 
up and become our Commander- 
in-Chief. It is something which 
is often half asleep, and in hot 
weather is decidedly lazy—even 
in cold weather it does not put 
itself about unless it has to. It 
is something, however, which 
takes complete charge of us in a 
crisis, such as a house on fire or a 
railway accident, making the 
laziest of boys instantly and 
athletically active, even in the 
dog days. 

What is it ? 

In each of us there exist what 
are called reserves of character, a 
force which Nature herself bids 
us keep hidden and unused for the 
purpose of sudden emergencies. 
This force is not to be left for 
ever in idleness, nor is it to be 
continually dragged out into 
everyday use. It is to be kept 
till the time comes when nothing 
else will help us. 

We may find, in hours of irrita¬ 
tion and indolence, when we are 
so bored and exhausted that the 
difficult becomes the impossible, 
that to call out our reserves of 
character for a little exercise will 
do them no harm, and they will 
certainly help us to be far less 
obnoxious to our neighbours. 

It is a comfortable thing to feel 
that we have reserves we can 
call upon on the spur of the 
moment, especially when the 
action serves as its own reward 
and inaction may leave us ever 
after lower in our self-esteem. 
What must be the feelings of the 
hundred people who watched 
while a little boy drowned in a 
park lake at Birkenhead the 
other day and nothing was done 
till a policeman arriving on the 
scene dived into the water—a few 
minutes too late ! 


The Broken Battleship and the 
New Cathedral 

'J’he cost of repairing the cruiser 
Dauntless, which recently went 
aground off Nova Scotia, will equal 
the cost of the new cathedral to be 
built at Guildford. 

Is it a dauntless nation which can 
look such facts in the face unmoved 
in these days, or is it mad ? 

We wonder. 

© ■ . 

The Government Does a 
Mean Thing 

e think the Government has done 
a very mean thing, of which we 
are sure the Prime Minister will not 
approve, in removing the name of the 
London Library from the list of 
institutions to whom free copies of 
official publications are sent. 

The London Library is a great work¬ 
shop for that army of writers who 
supply much of the material which 
finds its way into the newspapers of 
the Empire. Of all the libraries in 
England it is the most used by writers. 
It is easily accessible, and a journalist 
can take home from it books difficult 
to get elsewhere. 

It is therefore a very unfriendly 
thing to learning to impose this hard¬ 
ship on the London Library, and what 
makes it infinitely worse is the fact 
that the saving of a very small fraction 
of the immense waste on Government 
publications would pay for this privi¬ 
lege many times over. We suppose 
there is no waste in the country com¬ 
parable with the waste on Government 
printing, the methods of which would 
make bankrupt any private publisher 
foolish enough to follow them. 

© 

To a Litter Lout 

\yiiLL the Litter Lout who set fire 
to an acre of beautiful heath at 
Chislehurst by throwing down a 
cigarette-end or breaking a bottle at 
a picnic please surrender at the court 
of his own conscience and leave the 
ranks of the Litter Lout for the rest 
of his picnicking life ? 
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The Warm Heart 

I sat before the fireplace of a heart 
And warmed myself before its friendly 
glow. 

The flames burned brightly, for it 
seemed to know 

Just how to rid me of an aching 
smart. 

It sought and melted every chill recess 
Into a boundless tide of happiness. 

Alas, no longer now the bright fire 
burns, ' 

Still are the flames that leaped so 
cheerily. 

And yet there still leaps up in memory 
That other heart, when mine with 
longing turns 

Toward the fire that then so brightly 
shone : 

The laughter and the warmth—they 
still live on. Estelle Boughton 


Why They Do It 

Peter Puck wants to know why does 
the Heat Wave and what makes 
the Cold Snap ? 

Our scientific contributor writes 
that he supposes the Heat waves in 
farewell to the melting butter and the 
Cold snaps to defend itself from the 
frost bite. 

® 

Tip-Cat 

r pHE average life of a Treasury note is 
twelve months. But long before 
that it is generally spent. 

B 

Jn New York a man is run over by a 
motor-car every twenty minutes. 
A pressing engagement. 

B 

]Qo many people enjoy heat ? Well, it 
does not leave anybody cold. 

Q . 

A middle-aged man was charged with 
ringing a doorbell and running 
away. If he had 
not run away he 
could have done 
it free of charge. 
0 

A n anti-litter 
society has 
been formed. It 
.will need a pick- 
me-up. 

0 

Thinking 
lengthens 
life, says a phy¬ 
sician. If you 
think long 
enough. 

0 

A CONTEMPOR¬ 
ARY asks: 
Is it the looking-glass that gives girls 
more self-respect than the average boy ? 
A matter for reflection. 

0 

The majority of tenants in Council houses 
are said to be perfectly satisfied. The 
minority only imperfectly. 

0 

Ideally well-dressed men no longer wear 
turned-up trousers. They do not turn 
them up till they have done with them. 
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The Good-Morning Man 

Sheffield business man who will 
be much missed has just retired. 
He will be missed no doubt in 
business, but that is not all. He will 
be missed by scores of scholars whom 
he has greeted, and who have greeted 
him, each morning, summer and 
winter through, as he has met them on 
their way to an East End school. 

Among the youngest of them he has 
been known as the Good-Morning 
Man. Boys and girls alike have 
welcomed and returned his cheery 
greeting. Most people seem to have 
little time in the morning to notice 
the children they pass. Not so the 
Good-Morning Man; he has gone to 
his duty brightened daily by the smiles 
of children made happier by a touch 
of friendliness. 

Something may be learned from the 
Good-Morning Man by those of us who 
can begin the day cheerful and alert. 


The Motto of the Rose 

nglish roses shed their glory 
All through England’s ancient 
story. 

Statesmen quarrelled, bishops 
frowned, 

Queens were killed and kings 
were crowned, 

Trade was good and trade was bad, 
Men grew sane and men waxed 
mad, 

War and struggle, joy and pain, 
Shone the Sun and fell the rain, 
And the roses bloomed again. 

Still the roses come each year 
Saying, England, do not fear, 
Love shall conquer all your strife, 
Beauty teach you what is life. 
All your pother, all your stress, 
Pass away to nothingness. 

Stop a moment in your fuss, 

Stop and take a look at us ! 
Fairness stays and vileness goes 
Is the motto of the rose. 

© 

The Old Lady Buys 
Six Chairs 

By a Country Correspondent 

IF we could take it for granted 
1 that we can never understand 
other' people fully how much easier it 
would be ! 

Only last week we saw an oldish 
lady who had done a great work in 
nursing for her village. To celebrate 
her sixtieth birthday the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood had united in presenting her 
with a hundred pounds, and every¬ 
body said, “ Now, of course, you 
will be able to go to Egypt, and 
take the trip you always longed for.” 

But, instead, the old dame exclaimed 
that she would have a nice suite of 
furniture and a new carpet, and we 
saw half a dozen chairs delivered at 
her house only yesterday. Those solid 
chairs against the mysteries of Egypt! 

The Auctioneer’s Joke 

Rather like this was the purchasei 
of a locket that had belonged to 
George Washington. The Washing¬ 
ton family had placed a genuine grey 
lock of the hero inside, and had sent 
it sadly to the auction rooms. The 
day before the sale the locket was 
being shown to various people when 
a gust of wind carried the lock of hair 
into the street and wafted it out of sight. 
For fun the auctioneer put a lock of 
his manservant’s hair inside, and sold 
it to a best bidder. Afterwards the 
buyer, who was congratulating himself 
on being very lucky, had the truth 
explained by the honest auctioneer, 
and his money offered back. But the 
buyer declared airily that his interest 
was only in the locket 1 
, © 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World ' 

oreign children in London schools 
are once more to have a chance • 
of scholarships. 

"yHE poor of Merthyr Tydvil receive 
£50,000 under the will of Lord 
Buckland. 

T HE Warrington firm of Joseph 
Crosfieid have given gold watches 
to 855 old servants.; 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



Why the cuckoo 
sings its own 
name 
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THE CONQUEST 
OF SCOTLAND 

IRELAND ON THE MARCH 

What Will They Do at 
Bannockburn Now ? 

WHEN THE IRISH GAVE 
THE SCOTS AWAY 

It must be disquieting to a Scotsman 
to feel that he is harbouring a cuckoo 
in the nest. 

The cuckoo is the Irish immigrant, 
who is elbowing out the native-born 
Scot from his native heath. That is 
perhaps putting the grievance too 
poetically. 

If the interloping Irish occupied only 
the heath their intrusion Could be 
borne, but they are filling Glasgow and 
the industrial West of Scotland, and are 
even invading the precincts of Edin¬ 
burgh, the Scottish Athens. No wonder 
that “ opinion in Scotland is very strong 
on the subject." 

An Old Cry Revived 

A deputation to the Secretary for 
Scotland has urged that the quota 
system, invented by America and 
adopted by some of the Dominions, 
should be applied to the Irish, and only 
as many immigrants allowed as Scotland 
wants to employ. Odd (is it not ?) that 
Scotland, which has invaded the world, 
should now seek protection against the 
invader from the Emerald Isle. 

Tt certainly is strange to hear, in such 
circumstances, the old cry : “ Stands 
Scotland where she did ? ” The answer 
would seem to be that Scotland stands 
exactly where she did ' in the matter, 
for Ireland has been invading her for 
as long as history records. The very 
first Scots were Irish ; 'and Scotland 
actually means the Land of' the Irish 1 
Down to the Middle Ages if a man were 
called a Scot it meant that he was bora 
in Ireland. 

Advice to the Piets 

The real Scotia was originally Ireland, 
and when the early Irish crossed the 
sea and possessed themselves of the land 
north of the Tweed they called their 
new colony Scotland to indicate their 
mastery of the territory. 

According to Bede, when the Piets 
arrived in their long boats from Scythia, 
and desired to settle in Ireland, the 
Irish (who were then the Scots) answered 
that the island could not hold them both, 
but added : “ We can give you good 
advice what to do. There is another 
island, not far from ours, which we 
often see at a distance when the days 
are clear. If you will go thither you will 
obtain settlements ; or, if they should 
oppose you, you shall have our assist¬ 
ance.” 

So the Piets went with their paint and 
pertinacity to Scotland, furnished with 
wives by the Irish, who followed in 
their wake and named the land. But 
the Saxons were actually there a little 
before the Scots from Ireland, in the 
south and west; and Vikings also 
were before them in the. north, with the 
Shetlands, the Orkneys, and the High¬ 
lands of the mainland as their stronghold. 

Fused in Time’s Crucible 

The fact is that the British nation is 
a blend of many peoples ; all wanderers 
and mixers, all united in blood however 
much we claim distinct race and nation¬ 
ality. • We have all been cast in common 
form from many elements fused together 
in Time’s crucible. As William Watson 
so finely says: 

Time, and the ocean, and some fostering 
star, 

In high cabal have made us what we are. 

The United States is doing in haste 
with the peoples of many nations what 
we have done slowly over 2000 years 
with representatives of a few. 

Scotland stands where she did, and 
the tide of her history of Irish invasion 
follows its normal course. 


A fjni: thing has happened at Work¬ 
sop. The boys of St. Cutlrbert’s 
College have had a party of pit lads for 
the week-end. 

The guests came from the district of 
Castleford, in South Yorkshire, thirty 
of them, escorted by' a friend. They were 
all about eighteen, and boyish enough 
to be delighted with the adventure. 

It was all the more delightful to them 
because they are just now out of work, 
and time hangs heavy on their hands. 

The pit lads taught the college a 
lesson in early rising. They were up 
and out of their tents before half-past 
three, and were playing a stiff game of 
cricket when the clock struck five. 


L ittle change has come over the 
Border wilds between England and 
Scotland in hundreds of years, and the 
tragic fate of Mr. Warwick, the barrister 
airman, whose plane crashed among 
them during the air race for the King’s 
Cup, is another witness to their un¬ 
changing loneliness. 

When there was but one high road 
between the countries, and cattle thieves 
came over the Border to raid the 
English flocks, it was a No Man’s Land. 

Today, when towns and villages and 
houses are linked by rail and wire and 
wireless all over Britain, the Border 
lands still keep their empty solitudes. 
They are said to he the loneliest place in 


They' had their meals in the hall with 
the college boys, and, when they had 
got over their first shyness, had what 
they described as a grand time. The 
college boys had a good time too, and 
got a great deal of enjoyment out of 
their duites as hosts. The company 
parted as friends part, and the pit lads 
will carry long memories of the beautiful 
buildings, the services on Sunday, the 
friendliness of the college boys. 

And these will remember, as many 
men in the war had cause to remember, 
that nobility and greatness come where 
they will to live, and that in the judg¬ 
ment of Time they' and the pit lads are 
often brothers. 


Britain. For day's on end they are the 
No Man’s Land they have always been, 
for only the sheep and the wild bulls 
wander over them. Over those rolling 
hills an aeroplane might pass unnoticed, 
for there would be none to see it, and 
as we know from the tragic tale of Mr. 
Warwick’s end planes scoured the 
Border for two days without finding his 
machine, which had crashed on misty 
Broad Law, the highest point of the 
Lowtlier hills. 

So lonely is the place, and yet in a 
few minutes, as a plane flies, the pilot 
would have glimpsed the silver ribbon 
of the river that leads to the crowded 
city of Glasgow. 
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OLD AND BEAUTIFUL 
CARCASSONNE 

MOST PERFECT WALLED 
TOWN IN EUROPE 

What the Romans Did With a 
Hill in the Second Century 

A FORTRESS FESTIVAL 

Carcassonne the beautiful is remem¬ 
bering that she is very old. 

A town which was flourishing two 
thousand years ago and is still alive is a 
town to be proud of, and France has 
several of these towns. Marseilles was a 
busy Roman port; Narbonne, Arles, 
and Nimes were famous Roman towns, 
Aix-en-Provence, so quiet and decorous 
now, was in Roman occupation a hun¬ 
dred years before Christ, and you can 
draw water today from the v r arm water 
wells built by the Romans. But none of 
these is Carcassonne. 

Carcassonne is the most perfect walled 
town in Europe, the only town which can 
say, “ I look just as I looked when the 
troubadours were singing their songs, 
when the Knights Crusaders went 
marching away to the Holy Land. And 
even then I was^very old.” 

A Legacy of the Middle Ages 

There are two Carcassonnes, the 
town on the plain, which was built in 
the 13th century, and the fortress town 
on the steep hill above the plain. 

When the Romans, working inland 
from the Mediterranean, had established 
themselves in Narbonne, about 118 b.c., 
they spied the hill, ready made for a 
fortress, threw onc of their tremendous 
walls round it, and called it Carcaso. 

After the Romans came the Visigoths, 
who broke down the Roman wall and 
built a fortress of such strength that 
not all the wars of ancient France could 
ruin it. 

Carcassonne passed from the hands of 
the feudal lords to the Government of 
France. Saint Louis, building in the 
13th century on the work of the Visi¬ 
goths, produced this perfect medieval 
fortress town, with its two great girdling 
walls and its fifty towers in the walls. 

In the nineteenth century a great 
genius at restoration, Viollet-le-Duc, 
took Carcassonne in hand, patched up 
the breaches, and made the towers 
whole, touching the stone work as little 
as possible. The result is Carcassonne 
today, a rich legacy of the Middle Ages, 
unequalled in Europe. 

The Unconquerable 

Travellers and visitors, looking 
strangely small by those enormous 
battlemented heights, can walk all 
round the town on a grassy ditch 
between the walls, and spy through the 
archers’ cracks the sunny land rolling 
away. It is bleached cream colour in 
the heat, broken by grey olive clumps, 
spiked by black cypress trees. On one 
hand the road runs away to the Pyrenees 
and Spain ; on the other hand the Ceven- 
nes make a blue line against the sky. 

There has been a great pageant- 
festival in Carcassonne in honour of the 
age of this queen of fortress towns, the 
Unconquerable, as they called her in old 
days. There have been knights and 
horsemen on the walls, singers in the old 
banquet hall of the chateau, harpists 
and lute players, and the old songs of 
medieval France have been ringing once 
more through the old grey walls of the 
town. Pictures on this page 


500 MILES OF STEEL MASTS 

Contracts are soon to be placed for 
the erection of giant steel masts and 
500 miles of overhead cables for South- 
East England. 

The work will take two years, and 
will be carried out by the Central Elec¬ 
tricity Board. The lines will distribute 
the electricity over an area of 9000 
square miles, and will carry 132,000 volts. 


THE KNIGHTS OF OLD CARCASSONNE 



A jousting match as in olden days 


The historic city of Carcassonne in France has been celebrating its two-thousandth anni¬ 
versary, and one of the most picturesque events during the celebrations was a medieval 
tourney with expert riders from cavalry schools taking the parts of knights in armour 
engaged in combat. See next column. 


The Loneliest place in Britain 
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THE WASTE OF A 
TREASURE HOUSE 

UNUSED PLACE WORTH 
MILLIONS 

What Can London Do With 
Its Royal Exchange ? 

A GREAT PUBLIC POSSESSION 

The Royal Exchange is the most out¬ 
standing building in London. 

It occupies the most valuable building 
site in Europe, the centre point of the 
City, between the Bank of England and 
the Mansion House. Everyone knows its 
fine pillared front, where Royal pro¬ 
clamations are publicly read. 

What is the Royal Exchange used 
for ? The offices and shops around it 
are let, but the Exchange itself stands 
day by day almost empty. People use 
it as a short cut from one street to 
another. A few city clerks come here 
to eat their sandwiches at lunch-time 
or to meet their friends. But practically 
no business is done. Merchants are 
supposed to come at half-past three in 
the afternoon to find the rate of ’change, 
and Wednesday is supposed to be the 
busy day. But the business amounts to 
almost nothing. Here is the most 
valuable and central site in London 
practically wasted. 

A World-Known Centre 

Over three and a half centuries ago 
Sir Thomas Gresham built the first Royal 
Exchange. He knew the benefit such 
Exchanges were to the merchants of 
cities in other lands. At first people 
would not come to the Exchange, but 
Sir Thomas almost dragged them in, 
and before his death it had become a 
world-known merchant centre. 

When Sir Thomas died he left the 
Royal Exchange, his house in the City 
of London, his almshouses that he had 
built for the poor, and other possessions, 
one-half to the Corporation of the City 
of London and qne-half to the Mercer’s 
Company, then one of the mightiest 
trade guilds in England. 

The Gresham Lectures 

Out of the rents from the Royal 
Exchange and other sources they were 
to pay seven lecturers, who on certain 
dates each year should read in Sir 
Thomas’s old house papers on subjects 
like divinity, music, and astronomy. They 
were to support the almshouses, and to 
spend ten pounds each year in each of 
a number of London prisons, hospitals, 
and refuges, in the relief of the poor and 
those who were otherwise distressed. 

Out of this will of good Sir Thomas 
Gresham has come the Gresham Com¬ 
mittee, which still maintains Gresham 
College with its lectures and has alms¬ 
houses in Brixton. The committee ad¬ 
ministers the Royal Exchange. 

The present building is not the one 
that Gresham built ; that was burned 
down in the Great Fire. In 1666 a new 
Exchange was built, and it, too, was 
destroyed by a monster fire, visible for 
24 miles around London, in 1838. Still 
another Exchange was huilt at the cost 
of £190,000, the one which now stands. 

Value of the Site 

As years went on the merchants 
[more and more ceased to attend the 
^Exchange. They t built their own 
centres, where they could do their 
business more privately. The stock¬ 
brokers had their exchange, the ship- 
brokers theirs, and so on. Finally the 
attendance almost ceased. 

Can nothing be done to make better 
use • of this unused London treasure- 
house ? The site is worth at least two 
million pounds. The Gresham Committee 
might easily have an income of ^100,000 
from it to spend in the relief of the poor 
or in promoting education. Today its 
revenue from the Royal Exchange is 
under ^22,000 a year, of which expenses 
. and maintenance take nearly ^4000. 

Here surely is a great public possession 
running to waste. 


PETER PUCK CALLING 

A Few Home Hints 

P eter Puck arrived at the micro¬ 
phone breathless and rather flus¬ 
tered, because dressing had taken twice 
as long as usual. 

“ I am going to address thousands of 
people,” he said, " and naturally I 
want to look my best.” 

“ But the audience won’t see you,” a 
friend explained. 

“ It is a matter of principle,” re¬ 
torted Peter coldly. 

He took so long to select his tie that 
he reached the studio only just in time, 
and had to dash straight to the micro¬ 
phone. 

“ Good - evening, everybody ! ” he 
panted. “ Tonight I am going to give 
you a little talk on Washing. 

“ Now, washing,” continued Peter, 
frantically turning over the pages of 



his notes, " washing—washing is one 
of the curses of civilisation. 


“ No, no ! That's wrong ! Beg your 
pardon. That’s from my lecture on 
alcohol. I’m afraid the pages have 
got mixed. Washing (shuffle, shuffle 
went the papers) must be checked in 
the earliest stages, as it is extremely 
contagious, and human beings may 
catch it as well as dogs. 

" No ! That’s from my. chat on pets. 
I really do beg your pardon. (Shuffle, 
shuffle.) Ah, here we are ! 

The Beauty Doctors 

" Well, ladies and gentlemen, I know 
a few practical hints will be welcome, 
because in this imperfect world every¬ 
thing has to be washed except the face. 
The beauty doctors tell us that the face 
tissues are too delicate to stand water. 
They advise ladies to beat the face with 
lumps of ice, choke it with pastes, 
pummel it with massage rollers, and 
stab it with electric needles. Of course, 
this makes the face sag and bulge a 
bit, but the beauty doctors put that 
right by a surgical operation called face 
lifting. _A piece of skin is cut out near 
the ears, and the edges are sewn up. 
That is all right, but remember that 
you must never, never harm the delicate 
tissues with water. 

“ Now let us turn to the things you 
can wash: fabrics, glass, the dog, and 
Baby. There’s a right and wrong way 
to wash them all. We will begin with 
the right way to wash Baby. 

"Use hot, strong soda-water and a 
scrubbing-brush. No, that seems to 
be floors. I must have lost my place. 
(Shuffle, shuffle.) Never use soda, as. 
it makes the colours run. Steep for 
12 hours, soap all over, and boil for 
20 minutes—I beg your pardon ! That 
is sheets. (Shuffle, shuffle.) Where is 
the baby ? 

Peter in a Muddle 

" Ah, this must be it. Never plunge 
him into hot water, but have it at blood- 
heat. Use a strong disinfectant soap 
and lather him all over, beginning at 
the tail and leaving his head to the 
last. Pour a bucket of clean water 
over him, and let him shake himself 
nearly dry. Then take him for a, 
scamper in the garden and give him a 
bed of clean, dry straw in an outhouse. 

“Dear me! That doesn’t sound 
quite right, either. I think we shall 


Seeing France 
From London 

In Summer Time O’er 
Croydon 

There is a song of Summer Time on 
Bredon, and it tells of people sitting on 
a hill where they see the coloured 
counties and hear the larks so high above 
them in the sky. 

An Imperial Airways pilot who was 
testing a machine 3000 feet above 
Croydon should write another little 
poem. He saw all the coloured counties, 
and he left the larks below him in the 
sky. It was a very clear sky indeed. 
He looked north, south, east, and west, 
and decided he had never before seen 
so much of England all at once. 

The secrets of the land lay bare 
before his eyes. Like a strip of blue 
ribbon joined to a patterned green dress 
he saw the Channel, and beyond the 
Channel the coast of France, which was 
as plain to him as the coloured counties 
of England. 

To rest poised in the air and see what 
the birds see, have the freedom of the 
winds, makes one feel like a giant of 
old. The pilot stayed, held in the clear 
sky by the claws of his great bird, and 
then came slowly down, quite glad to 
leave the lonely splendour of the heights 
and the land of the giants, and to live 
among people who can only see one 
county at a time. 

A DUCK AND ITS EGGS 
Some Very Good Layers 

The duck’s egg has never quite come 
to its own. Even when the eggs of its 
rival, the barndoor fowl, were fourpence 
apiece and the Indian Runner Duck 
offered to produce something much 
cheaper, the public sniffed at its efforts, 
and said there was something strong 
about the taste. 

Yet statistics are on the duck’s side. 
In the laying trials at the Harper 
Adams Agricultural College the ducks 
produced 150 eggs a bird in 28 weeks, 
nearly an egg a day, whereas the hens 
could only rise to no. 

One duck did produce an egg a day, 
nearly 196 running ; no wonder it is 
called a runner duck. The best score of 
any hen was 155. 

On the other hand, though ducks on 
a farm or in an orchard will do a good 
deal of foraging for themselves, they 
cost about half as much again to keep 
on artificial food ; and good food of this 
kind is needful if the duck is to keep up 
its high average. The duck’s egg is 
large ; it is worth'more than the hen’s 
egg, and no one need have any hesita¬ 
tion in recommending it to his friends. 
But the duck is more of a commercial 
transaction than a pet, especially for 
those who live in towns and have only 
small gardens. 

Continued from the previous column 

have to give up babies. . Let us come to 
canine baths. Regular washing is essen¬ 
tial to the indoor dog. Squeeze it 
through a soapy lather, wring well, and 
peg out flat to dry. Do not starch, and 
only use a cool iron. 

“ No! That is wrong. I must get 
these papers ■ straight. ’'_ 

Peter shuffled them .frantically, the 
clip came off, and they fluttered all 
over the studio floor. At that moment 
the Announcer strode up, looking a 
little grim. Peter, who was collecting 
the scattered pages, said brightly: 

" Autumn leaves ! ” 

" No, it doesn’t,” said the Announcer, 
seizing.his collar ; “ but you do.” 


A SLEEPING VILLAGE 
COMES TO LIFE AGAIN 

The Old Church in the 
Motor Age 

GLAD AND SAD NEWS FROM 
THE ISLE OF ELY 

Here is a new version of the Sleeping 
Beauty story. 

Centuries ago there was a thriving 
village called Wicken in the Isle of Ely- 

All roads were bad in those days, and 
all men travelled on horseback. The 
people of Wicken went jogging to Cam¬ 
bridge, and dealers came jogging to 
do business in Wicken. 

And then Wicken fell into an-en¬ 
chanted sleep, and the lively bustle in 
that Fenland village died away. For 
the big high roads had been put in good 
order, coaches had come into use, and 
people would only go to places that lay 
on the coach road. Wicken, off the 
beaten track, was forgotten. 

But at last the Prince has come to call 
Wicken to life again. He does not ride 
a white charger or wear shining armour, 
and if the truth must be told he is merely 
our oil-stained friend the motor-driver. 
A great new road has been opened 
giving direct communication between the 
Midlands and the East Coast, and it 
passes through Wicken. 

The rumble of motor-coaches and 
lorries has brought life and trade to 
Wicken, but it has shaken the 14th- 
century church of St. Lawrence, and the 
lovers of old Cambridgeshire are col¬ 
lecting money to repair this ancient 
building. It stands in the heart of Fen¬ 
land, amid country so fair that part of 
it has been taken over by the National 
Trust. Surely motorists will be glad of 
the new road, and will want to leave a 
thankoffering for the shaken church 1 


NEW SHOES FOR AN 
OLD FRIEND 

Good Times Coming for Horses 

It will be a sad day for England when 
her horse traffic goes, and it is a sad day 
for the horses now. They are the most 
nervous of animals and are obliged to 
go about on slippery roads where they 
are never sure of keeping their feet from 
one minute to another. 

Lovers of horses have long been 
wondering what can be done to help 
them. Now we find that the Institute- 
of the Horse has been having a thorough 
test of various kinds of new shoes. The 
ideal shoe is that which offers a resist¬ 
ance to a slippery road, and at the same 
time is suitable for grass roads or 
secondary roads. 

Such a shoe, we believe, has been 
invented and is described as “ suitable 
under all conditions.” The official 
report of the test made by the Institute 
of the Horse is very favourable. Further 
tests are being made. Any C.N. reader 
who rides or drives a horse can write 
for particulars to the Secretary, Insti¬ 
tute of the Horse, 27 Cavendish Square, 
London, W.i. 


THE BRASS PLATES ON THE 
BRIDGES 

A mention in the C.N. of the removal 
from tire river bridge in Wareham of 
the brass plate threatening with trans¬ 
portation anyone who should damage 
the bridge has brought from a visitor 
to Dorset the reminder that a similar 
plate may still be seen on the lovely 
little bridge over the river at Bock- 
hampton, Dorset, near the birthplace 
of Thomas Hardy. 

Many times must the poet and novelist 
who has given Dorset its chief literary 
fame have seen the notice, for the 
bridge leads to the waterside footpath to 
Stinsford Church, his family burial-place. 
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WEATHER AGAIN 

THIS LOVELY 
OLD-FASHIONED SUMMER 

\ Climate That Never Was So 
Good as It Used To Be 

GRUMBLES OLD AND NEW 

The glorious burst of old-fashioned 
summer after all our drought and deluge, 
May fierce as Iceland’s, and frosty June, 
has called to life again two old cries. 

One is that wireless has altered our 
climate, a statement which ignores the 
fact that th6 electrical energy of all the 
dynamos of the world is paltry com¬ 
pared with a flash of lightning. 

The other cry is that our climate has 
changed, that all the seasons are out 
of joint, that we no longer get the old- 
fashioned winters our fathers knew. 

This forgets two simple facts. Onfe 
is that we had a nine-days wonder of 
snow and frost at Christmas-time, as 
severe as the country can ever have 
known ; the other is that the old-time 
pictures of winter were always painted 
in midsummer to be ready for what 
might happen. 

What Our Ancestors Said 

As to the idea that our weather con¬ 
ditions have finally altered, we find 
precisely similar things described by our 
ancestors as we go back through the 
centuries. 

Horace Walpole in the i8th century 
was saying in his way just the sort of 
things that have been said this year ; 
ordering thick underwear in May, and 
declaring the fireside the fittest place 
for a comfort-seeking man in June and 
July. Evelyn and Pepys were just as 
unflattering to English weather a 
century earlier, just as confident that 
the climate had lost its way or its head. 

Shakespeare is chief witness for the 
iGth century. In all his plays the 
allusions to the world of his own age 
arc astonishingly few, but he allows his 
fancy full play in regard to our weather, 
especially to the “ altered climate.” 

Shakespeare’s Testimony 

Titania, Queen of the Fairies, tells the 
tale, and, as if speaking in the pages of 
Homer, Livy, or Virgil, she attributes the 
change to her quarrel with Oberon. 
There we have, from Shakespeare’s own 
observation, a reversal of weather con¬ 
ditions which convinces him that all is 
climatically topsy-turvy with England. 

The envious winds have sucked up 
contagious fogs from the sea ; and rain 
has made every petty river a torrent, 
denying man and ox the fruit of their 
labour, drowning the empty folds and 
fattening crows with dead sheep and 
cattle. “ The Nine Men’s Morris is filled 
up with mud,” and the Maypole Green is 
a maze for want of dancing feet. 

Nothing Changed 

The recital comes still closer home, 
however, for in this play, which was 
written about 1594, not only is rheuma¬ 
tism rampant but 
Through this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 

And on old Hiem’s thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. The spring, the summer. 
The chiding autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries, and the mazed world, 
By their increase, knows not which is which. 

Might it not have been written to 
voice the grumbles we hear today ? 

Our climate is not so good as it used 
to be ! It never was. Tacitus, writing 
1800 years ago, said we were a land of 
constant rain and damp, just capable 
of corn, but of nothing else worth 
consideration. 

Yet we were one of the granaries of 
Rome, and tennis and cricket today 
hold sway on our warm green fields. 
Nothing is changed in the weather—not 
even our grumbles about it- 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



DO YOU LIKE 
BEETLES ? 

A Chance For Boys 
Who Do 


A new air service from Southampton 
brings the Channel Islands within four 
hours of London. 

The Bath unemployed have been 
given the use of a tennis court in the 
middle of the city. 

It is said that more than half the 
private motor-cars now on the road are 
being paid for on the instalment plan. 

Mr. Ford has ordered a copy of George 
Stephenson’s Rocket to be built for him 
at Darlington. 

The Litter Louts of Walsall 

Several people have been fined for 
littering the streets at Walsall. 

Five Runs a IVIinute 

Playing cricket for Donistliorpc Col¬ 
liery at Burton-on-Trent John Wright 
made 63 runs in thirteen minutes. 

Reindeer for the Eskimos 

The Canadian Government is import¬ 
ing a herd of 11,600 reindeer from 
Alaska to supply food for the Eskimos 
in the Mackenzie Basin. 

Children at the Shakespeare Festival 

About 15,000 schoolchildren are ex¬ 
pected to attend the Shakespeare festival 
plays at Stratford-on-Avon. 

A Neglected Grave 

The memorial in Playford Churchyard 
to Thomas Clarkson, who spent his 
life to set slaves free, is said to be very 
much neglected and in need of friends 
who will repair it., 

Italy’s White Templo 

A white marble Temple of Victory 
built by Italy on the banks of the 
Talvera has involved difficult trans¬ 
port of 30,000 tons of worked materials. 

By Train Through the Pyrenees 

A new railway line- joining Pau in 
France and Canfranc in Spain runs 
through 17 tunnels in crossing the 
Pyrenees, one tunnel, nearly three miles 
long, having taken 20 years to build. 

THE TWO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Duck and Mrs. Starling 

From a Correspondent by the Thames 

There is one excellent mother in our 
neighbourhood. She is a starling, and 
every day she pays us a visit with her 
baby, which is nearly as big as herself. 

The baby takes up its position in the 
middle of the lawn and never stirs, 
while the mother hops here, there, and 
everywhere, looking for tit-bits. When 
she finds anything she rushes across to 
the baby and thrusts the tempting 
morsel down its throat. Then she is off 
to look for another, the baby chirping 
greedily for more. The mother bird 
apparently never has anything to eat 
herself; all her thought is for the 
fledgling. 

The other mother is a great contrast, 
and is surely one of the most hard¬ 
hearted mothers in existence. She is a 
duck, living on the Thames, where she 
can often be seen in the evening taking 
her little fluffy baby for a swim. 

A Pathetic Sight 

After they have gone some distance 
and have had enough of it the mother 
clambers out of the water on to a buoy, 
which is quite, out of reach of the 
duckling. Round and round the buoy the 
little one swims, trying hard to scramble 
up and making piteous little noises. 
But the mother takes not the slightest 
notice. She stands on the buoy preening 
her feathers, and at last settles down 
with the obvious intention of making it 
her headquarters for the night. 

The duckling’s cries become more 
and more frantic, but not once does the 
mother glance in its direction, and in the 
end the poor thing manages to scramble 
on to a piece of wreckage near by. 

It is a pathetic sight, and the callous 
behaviour of the mother is almost 
unbelievable. Our starling friend, who 
looks -after her family so well, would no 
doubt have something to say to her. 


BATTLE OF THE PARASITES 

People talk of the lack of openings in 
life for educated boys and girls, but the 
C.N. has always held that there are 
plenty of openings for those who will 
look for them. 

With a great Empire awaiting de¬ 
velopment how could it be otherwise ? 

Australia is calling for trained ento¬ 
mologists, people who will study insect 
life. Those who have seen the enlarged 
models of winged disease-spreaders at 
South Kensington have some idea how 
interesting such a study can be. 

Dr. Tillyard, chief entomologist to the 
Commonwealth, has a scheme for setting 
up a central research station at Canberra, 
and the work for it is likely to be sadly 
hampered by the scarcity of trained 
men. Apart from the staff he would 
like to give continuous research employ¬ 
ment to ten students who have taken 
their degrees. 

The Sheep Blowfly 

Australia loses more than three 
million pounds’ worth of sheep a year 
through the work of one insect, the 
sheep blowfly, and Dr. Tillyard wants to 
discover a parasite which will fight it 
and destroy it in its own woolly haunt. 

The buffalo fly pest is also spreading 
to Queensland from Northern Australia, 
and a parasite is wanted which will 
attack its larvae. The search for this 
creature, says Dr. Tillyard, should begin 
in Europe and extend to Egypt, India, 
and Malaya. 

Orchard, field crop, and pasture,pests 
too, must have their best enemies found 
for them, a search which should be 
divided between Europe and Australia ; 
and, finally, the natural insect enemies of 
certain noxious weeds must be dis¬ 
covered as soon as possible. 


C.N., QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Which Country in Europe Has No 
Railways V 

Neither of the small republics of Andorra 
or Sail Marino has a railway. 

What is a Revenue Cutter? 

An armed vessel used by the Government 
to enforce the revenue laws and prevent 
smuggling. 

Is the B ; rch the Only Tree in Greenland? 

No ; in South Greenland there are not 
only birches as high as r8 feet, but willows, 
junipers, alders, and tiie American sorb 
are also found. 

What is the Origin of the Phrase 
Scot-free ? 

This means free from payment, scot 
being from the old French word escot, a 
payment, especially a contribution to a 
common fund. 

What Do the Letlers S.M.S. on a German 
Sailor’s Cap Mean? 

Before the flight of the Kaiser and the 
founding of the Republic they stood for the 
German words Seiner Majestats Schiff, His 
Majesty’s Ship. 

How Does a Cricket Chirp? 

The sound is not in any sense a voice. 
It is produced mechanically by the insect 
rubbing its forewings across one another. 
On these are little hard ridges, forming a 
kind of file on each, and the friction causes 
the chirping sound. 

What Does ‘‘Cast Thy Bread Upon the 

Waters" Mean in the Bible? 

It is a reference to the custom of sowing 
seed by casting it from boats into the 
overflowing. waters of the Nile or on any 
marshy ground. Later on the seed springs 
up and produces a crop. 

What is the Use of Our Eyebrows ? 

They protect the eyes by catching the 
perspiration which falls from our foreheads 
when we are very hot, and prevent it from 
going into the eyes, where it would blur 
our vision and also, by its poisonous 
character, damage the eyes. 


THE ARCHER IN 
THE SKY 

STARS OF SAGITTARIUS 

Clouds of Suns That May Be 
the Centre of Our Universe 

AN ANCIENT CONSTELLATION 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The sparkling glories of Sagittarius, 
the Archer, may now be observed due 
south between 9 and 10 o’clock in the 
evening. This constellation will be 
easily found, with the aid of the star- 
map, south by west of Aquila. 

Sagittarius is of great antiquity, 
dating from Babylonian times. It was 
usually represented as a centaur, that 
is, half-man and half-horse, by the ancient 
Greeks, to whom Sagittarius was the 
fearsome centaur Chiron, the son of 
Saturn. Next year the planet Saturn will 
be in the constellation of Sagittarius. 

Sagittarius is in a region rich- in 
stellar marvels for, like Aquila, it lies 
across the Galaxy, or Milky Way, which 
in this portion of the heavens is so dense 
with clouds of suns that it has been 



Tlie chief stars of Sagittarius 

considered by some authorities to be the 
centre of- our Universe. (We say our 
to distinguish the one in which our 
Solar System is placed from the many 
universes which are known to exist, 
millions of light-years distant, until lost 
in the unfathomable depths of infinity.) 

The low altitude attained by Sagit¬ 
tarius in this country permits these 
star - clouds to be visible without 
optical aid only on exceptionally dark, 
clear nights ; but field-glasses will reveal 
multitudes of stars scattered like 
luminous diamond dust over this 
portion of the sky. The brightest stars 
of Sagittarius are very much nearer to 
us. These are shown on the star-map. 
Those forming the famous bow of the 
Archer will be readily recognised. 

Lambda, at the upper end, is a 
third-magnitude star, 2,999,000 times as 
far away as our Sun, its light taking 
47 years to reach us. 

From Epsilon, the bright second- 
magnitude star at the other end of the 
bow, light takes but 40 years to get here, 
so this great sun is 2,540,000 times our 
Sun’s distance, and radiates about 25 
times as much light. 

The Suns of Zeta 

Gamma is another third-magnitude 
star. It is near the point of the arrow. 
Very little is known about this sun, but, 
judging by its speed through space, 
or proper motion, it is about the same 
distance as Lambda. 

Sigma, about as bright as Epsilon, is 
45 light-years distant and is therefore 
2,860,000 times as far as our Sun and 
radiates about 26 times as much light. 

The nearest-and the most interesting 
of the stars of Sagittarius is Zeta ; it is 
of third magnitude and easily seen, but 
through a powerful telescope it is found 
to be composed of two suns. These are 
only 28 J- light-years distant, or 1,778,000 
times that of our Sun. They are but little 
larger and revolve round a central 
point between them in 22 years. 

All these suns appear to constitute a 
cluster, for they are travelling in the 
same direction, slightly west of due 
south. This suggests that they are 
physically- connected, like the famous 
stars of the Plough, the Hyades, and 
many other known groups of suns, 
though distances amounting to several 
light-years separate them. G. F. M. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF THE HILLS 


A Serial Story ® 

CHAPTER 12 
The Chief Keeps His Word 
Dart fired and fired, but still the 
monster came , on, and he 
had a horrible feeling that it was 
quite useless, that nothing short of 
a machine-gun would stop it. 

The evil glare in its.eyes para¬ 
lysed him, the foul carrion reek of 
the creature poisoned the air, and 
he felt as if he were in the grip of 
some horrible nightmare. 

The beast was almost upon him. 
Aiming straight between the wide- 
open, slavering fjaws, he pulled 
the trigger for the last time. But 
only a click answered ; the maga¬ 
zine was empty. 

A huge hand caught him by- the 
shoulder and thrust him aside into 
the thorny bush, and Forty's 
double-barrel flashed and roared. 

At such close range the charges 
of shot drove home like bullets. 
Both smashed into the chimiset’s 
head, blinding it completely. Bart 
saw the creature rear up on its 
hind legs, and again it howled in 
the same blood-curdling fashion as 
when it had killed the dog. 

For a moment it towered above 
them, its mighty bulk dwarfing 
even the great Negro. 

Forty was feverishly reloading ; 
but. there was no need, for sud¬ 
denly the beast swayed over side¬ 
ways, and, rolling over the edge of 
the bluff, fell with a mighty splash 
into the deep, dark water beneath. 

Bart scrambled up. His throat 
was dry and his knees were weak. 

Forty looked at him solemnly. 

“ Chimiset, him done,” he re¬ 
marked. 

Bart said nothing, merely thrust 
out his hand, and as Forty took it 
a broad grin split his black face. 

“ What was it ? ” came a sharp, 
high-pitched voice from behind, 
and tlierej stood Roger, looking 
very white and shaken but carrying 
liis rifle. 

Bart smiled. " That was your 
false alarm, Roger." 

“ Ugh ! I never knew such things 
lived.” 

“ Him don't lib,” observed Forty. 

” Him very much die." 

Roger shivered. 

“ I saw it all,” he said in a low 
voice. “ But I couldn’t shoot for 
fear of hitting you. I—I was 
scared stiff,” he confessed. 

“ So was I," agreed Bart. " And 
you’re quite right about not know¬ 
ing that such things lived, for this 
is the first chimiset that any white 
people have killed.” 

“ What do you call it, chimi¬ 
set ? ” 

“ Yes, or nandi bear; it’s really 
some sort of giant hyaena.” 

" Him, Lumbwa, come,” Forty 
interrupted. “ I tink him pretty 
pleased.” 

Lumbwa was pretty pleased. 
The stout chief was fairly beaming 
with joy and relief. 

" White boy, I say I mighty 
glad you come. Now I more glad 
than before. Now because you so 
brave and kill chimiset Lumbwa’s 
people all safe. I tell you all I 
have is yours. I want you ask 
something so you know Lumbwa 
keep his word." 

" All right, Chief, I’m going to 
ask something at once,” said Bart. 

” I want your men to get hold of 
the dead beast. I’d like his skin, 
or at any rate his head.” 

Lumbwa stepped over to the 
edge of the bluff and raised the 
torch he carried so that its smoky 
flame flung a red glare across the 
black river. 

He shook his great head. 

" It no good, white boy,” he 
enid. " You look.” And Bart, 
looking, saw that it was indeed no 
good, for the dark water was alive 
with crocodiles, which were tearing 
savagely with their huge curved 
teeth at the remains of the chimiset. 


By T. C. Bridges 

" Brutes ! ” snapped Roger, as 
he raised his rifle and fired at the 
biggest of them.’ ” Did you ever 
hear such luck ? To kill a thing 
like that and not be able to get 
even a hair of it ! ” 

“ Never mind,” said Bart. " It’s 
dead, anyhow, and that’s the 
great thing. Now, let’s get back. 
I expect we can all do with a bit 
more sleep.” 

The sun was high in the sky 
before he turned out in the morn¬ 
ing. Forty brought him cool water 
from the river and poured it over 
him, and after he had had a good 
breakfast he felt quite fit and fresh. 

“ Now I must go and have a talk 
with Lumbwa,” he told Forty. 

" No need yon go, him come to 
see you, baas,” Forty answered. 
Sure enough here was the fat chief 
himself at the door of the hut. 
” Him bring you presents,” added 
Forty in a lower voice. “ You 
take ’em, baas, or he be sorry.” 

Lumbwa’s presents were a very 
fine leopard skin, two quills of gold 
dust, worth, perhaps, a couple of 
pounds each, and two large and 
shiny emeralds. These Bart spotted 
at once to be nothing but green 
glass, but he accepted them with 
many thanks ; then he got Lumbwa 
to sit down, and began to tell him 
of his troubles. 

The chief shook his great head. 

" Kasoro, he very bad man,” he 
said. " He robber. He kill you all 
if you go fight him.” 

“ I’m sure he would if he got.the 
chance,” Bart answered. “ But 
we don’t want to fight. All we 
want is to get our friends away 
from him." , 

“ That very hard. I no think 
can do,” replied the chief, looking 
very solemn. Suddenly his face 
cleared. " I know how I help. I 
send Aruki along you.” 

" Does he know the way to 
Kasoro’s kraal and how we can get 
near it without being seen ? ” 

Lumbwa nodded. 

" He know it all. He slave to 
Kasoro one time.” 

" That's topping ! ’’ exclaimed 
Bart. ” We shall be very grateful 
if you will let him come’ with us, 
and we will pay him well." 

"You no pay. I pay,” said 
Lumbwa, and Bart thought it best 
to let it go at that. 

Lumbwa rose heavily to his feet. 

“ I send him you,” lie promised 
as he went away. 

CHAPTER 13 
“Tagati” 

few minutes later Aruki arrived. 
He was a wizened little brown 
man whose back still showed scars 
of old beatings. But his eyes were 
• bright as a robin’s, and lie, walked 
lightly as a cat. Bart took to him 
at once, and so did Forty. 

Aruki was not only willing to go 
with Bart but eager. Bart saw' 
that he was a wanderer by nature 
and that he was bored by living in 
this lonely village. He had knocked 
about a lot in the course of a. 
longish life, had acted as porter in 
several big safaris, and spoke quite 
good English. 

" I like see him Kasoro’s head 
cut off,” he said briskly. " Him 
very bad man. Him beat me bad 
till I run away. I show you way.” 

" Then the sooner we'get off the 
better,” said Bart. 

Aruki’s bright eyes shone. 

“ I ready this minute,” he said. 
” I lib for canoe.” 

He was off like a shot, but Bart 
turned to Forty. 

" The next job will be to get 
Baas Norcross,” he said. 

Forty winked. “ Him come all 
right, baas. Him got to come.” 

" Why ? ” asked Bart. 

“ No oder ting for him to do. 
Dat nigger Sam, him gone." 

" Sam gone ! Where ? " 

Forty grinned broadly. 

“ You no ask so many ques¬ 
tions, baas, I say dat white boy 
him come, so you no worry.” 


It was past ten that morning be¬ 
fore they got off ; but Bart did not 
mind, for it was not possible to do 
the journey upstream in one day. 
And with four paddlers the work 
would not be so hard as it had been 
on their rapid journey down. 

The flood had run dowm, and 
that night they found good camp¬ 
ing-ground on a high bank. There 
was no need to hunt, for Lumbwa 
had' filled the canoe with yams, 
bananas, and fish. So they supped 
in comfort, slept well, and by dint 
of starting early reached the camp 
before sunset. 

Mr. Bryson never said much, but 
this time Bart got a word of praise. 

" Good lad ! I knew' I could be- 
pend on you,” said his father, and 
Bart was as pleased as if he had 
been given a medal. 

“ And who is this ? ” asked Mr. 
Bryson, looking at Aruki. 

“ The man w-ho is going to show 
us the w-ay to Kasoro’s place. Dad. 
He’s been a. slave there, and he 
won’t be sorry to get a bit of his 
own back." 

“ This is luck indeed," said Mr. 
Bryson warmly. “ Bring him into 
my tent, and we will talk it out." 

Aruki had not boasted when he 
had said he knerv Kasoro’s strong¬ 
hold. He explained that the kraal 
stood near the head of a valley 
running up into the Mountains pf 
the Moon. On three sides it was 
protected by cliffs and in front by 
a strong stockade. 

“ No good fight up that way,” 
said Aruki. ” Kasoro, he kill you 
all before you come near.” 

Mr. Bryson frowned. 

“ Then what are we to do ? Isn’t 
there any way of getting round up 
the hill above the kraal ? ” 

" Dere one way, baas," replied 
Aruki, and his wizened little face 
turned suddenly grave while his 
voice took quite a new’ tone. “ But 
it no very nice way.” 

“ I don’t care if it’s a tight rope,” 
said Mr. Bryson, " so long as we 
can use it.” 

• A shadow of a smile crossed 
Aruki’s face. " It worse dan tight 
rope, baas. It tagati." 

Tagati means bewitched, but 
Mr. .Bryson did not laugh. He 
knew too much of Africa and the 
queer things that happen in the 
heart of the Dark Continent. 

” Tagati,” he repeated ; “ then 
would you refuse to go, Aruki ? ” 

“I no go alone," replied the- 
little brown man, “ but I no so 
scared if white baas go too.” 

“ Good man ! ” said Bart’s father. 
” But we must keep any word of this 
from our boys. You w’ill be careful 
not to say anything, Aruki." 

“ I be careful,” promised Aruki, 
" but I tink dey find out all right 
soon as we get dere. It very bad 
.place," he added gravely, 

Mr. Bryson began to question 
him, at the same time making 
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rough sketches on a sheet of paper. 
An hour later, when the talk was 
finished, Bart felt he knew almost 
as much about the place as if he had 
been there. 

They moved next morning,, and 
after two days more paddling left 
the river and made across country 
for the blue heights which towered 
across the eastern sky. 

For a while they travelled along 
the deeply-worn path which leel to 
Kasoro’s stronghold, then left it 
and took a faint trail to the left 
of the main track. Aruki explained 
that this would lead them up into 
the hills some miles to the north of 
Kasoro’s kraal. 

Roger was suspicious. 

I thought you told me these 
niggers had a sort of wireless ? ” he 
said to Bart. “ If they have-Kasoro 
has only to wait till we get into some 
tight place and then jump on us.” 

“ He might if he knew," Bart 
answered, ” but the chances are 
that he won’t know. Aruki says 
that he has cleared the whole 
country for thirty miles around his 
kraai, which means that there is 
no one left to send him news." 

The path began to rise, and with 
every hour’s marching the peaks 
seemed to grow higher. Range rose 
above range until' the tops soared 
like white sugar-cones into the blue. 
The going was very bad, but one 
thing made up for much of the dis¬ 
comfort. The air grew much 
cooler, and on the third night 
from the river the boys were 
actually glad of their blankets. 

“ Four thousand feet up,” said 
Mr. Bryson, looking at his pocket 
barometer. ” Must be getting near.” 

They broke camp at dawn, and 
two hours later were climbing a 
hillside so steep that the porters 
panted under their loads. The 
trees changed to coarse brushwood, 
huge boulders barred their way. 
In some places they had to climb on 
hands and knees. Bart noticed that 
the boys were very silent, and 
seemed frightened. He remem¬ 
bered what Aruki had said about 
the place being bewitched. He 
hoped they would not panic. 

Aruki turned and raised his hand. 

“ Dem boys, dey stop here,” he 
said. " White baas come see.” 

“ Forty, you look after the boys,” 
whispered Mr. Bryson. Then lie 
and Bart and Roger went forward. 

Roger was scowling, but was 
ashamed to be left behind. 

Atuki was shivering. 

“ Dis bad place,” he said in a 
low voice. " I no go alone." 

The bush stopped suddenly, and 
they, found themselves on bare 
rock sloping upward to a isort of 
knife edge which looked like the rim 
of a great crater. A little way below 
the edge a black cave mouth 
yawned, and it was toward this 
that Aruki led them. 

“ You go soft,” he whispered. 

They followed him into the cave, 
which Bart saw was not so much a 
cave as a tunnel. Something 
crunched under his boots, and he 
got a nasty shock when he found 
that the floor of the place was 
littered with bleached bones. The 
light grew stronger, and he saw 
Aruki drop on hands and knees and 
crawl forward. He did the same, 

Aruki stopped, and so did Bart. 
He had to, for another step would 
have sent him toppling down over 
hundreds of feet of terraced preci¬ 
pice into terrific depths below. 

” Dere him, Kasoro kraal,” 
remarked Aruki. . 

“ That’s it, Bart,” said his 
father softly, “ and what a fortress! ” 

Bart did not answer; his eyes were 
fixed on a town of beehive huts lying 
in the flat bed of the valley below. 
In front these were protected by 
a deep ditch and a great stockade. 
Beyond the stockade were fields in 
which men were working. 

Bart craned forward.' Aruki 
caught him by the arm. 

“ You no look too far,” he 
warned him. " Kasoro, him see you.” 

Bart paid no attention. 

“ Dad ! " he said sharply. “ Dad, 
who’s that—the white man, I 
mean, with the hoe ? ” 

Mr. Bryson’s lips tightened. 

" I see," he said in a low voice. 

Yes, it’s Murdoch.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Betty Guesses 

ETreda and Roy and Betty 
1 were very fond of their 
governess, and they each 
wanted to give her a very 
nice birthday present. 

Roy had just had his eighth 
birthday, and had had a 
present of eight new records 
for his gramophone, one ’ for 
each year. 

“I’m going to give her eight 
chocolate cigarettes,” he said. 
" I mean, as many as she is 
old. I wonder how old she is ? ” 

“ And I’ll give her as many 
pencils,” cried Freda ; “ but 
it’ll be a lot! How old is she ? ” 

“ About a hundred,” sug¬ 
gested Betty, who was six. 

“ Let’s go and ask her,” 
said the two elder ones, and 
they ran off to find Miss Robin. 

But Miss Robin only said, 
“ Aha ! ” and teased them, 
saying, “ The three of you 
together ought to know ! ” 

“ I know what she means,” 
said Freda, who was a year 
older than Roy. “ She means- 
do you know, Roy ? ” 

Roy thought a long time, 
but at last he cried, “ Oh yes, 
I know.” 

“I don’t,"saidBetty. "What 
does she mean, Freda ?.” 

“ You must find out,” said 
the others. 

But little Betty didn’t know 
what Miss Robin meant; so she 



Betty guessed a hundred 


stuck to her idea of a hundred, 
and gathered a whole bunch 
of the mustard-and-cress which 
she was growing. 

When the morning came 
Freda presented Miss Robin 
with twenty-three little pencils, 
and Roy with twenty-three 
chocolate cigarettes. 

“We knewwhat you meant,” 
cried Roy ; “ you meant us to 
add the ages of us three 
together : Freda nine, and me 
eight, and Betty six—that 
made twenty-three.” 

Miss Robin said they were 
very clever to guess. “And did 
you guess, Betty? ” she asked. 

“ I guessed a hundred,” said 
Betty stoutly, “ and here’s a 
hundred mustard-and-cresses.” 

Miss Robin laughed so much 
as she hugged Betty that she 
said : “ I really believe Betty 

is more right than anybody, be¬ 
cause my sides ache so much 
that I feel quite a hundred! 
And as old ladies can’t walk 
very far we’ll all go for a drive.” 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Playtime Problem 

What Was the Time P 
man looked at bis watch at a 
certain number of minutes past 
four. Twenty-five minutes later he 
looked again and found that it was 
just four times as many minutes to 
five. What was the time then f 

Answer next week 

The C.H. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Wallaby 

Wallabies are the smaller species of 
the kangaroo family. In general 
appearance they resemble the kan¬ 
garoos, having a powerful tail and 
hindlegs and small forelegs. They are 
found only in Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Guinea. They live on 
vegetable food, chiefly grass and the 
tender shoots of shrubs. They are 
quite peaceful and harmless, and their 
senses of sight, hearing, and smell are 
so well developed that they go leaping 
away at the slightest sign of the 
approach of any possible danger. 

Is Your Name Shorthouse ? 

T H,S is really a corruption of short 
hose, and the name was origin- 
•ally given to an ancestor of the 
existing Shorthouses i as a nickname 
cn account of the short hose which he 
wore and which attracted attention. 


Ici On Parle Francais 



he kangourou La nicho La bouilloire 

Le kangourou fait des bonds enormes. 
Le chien n’est pas dans sa niche. 
Polly, mets la bouilloire sur le feu ! 

Cross Word Puzzle. 

'Phere are 48 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below, and 
the answers will appear next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. Found in the desert. 
5. Incombustible residue. 11. Twelve 
o’clock. 13. A chair. 14. Officer Com¬ 
manding (abbrev.). 10. A burlesque. 
18. A sphere. 20. So. 21. Island (ab¬ 
brev.). 22. Nasal. 24. Preposition. 25. 
A round body. 23. A face. 29. Deputy- 
Lieutenant (abbrev.). 30. Band worn on 
the leg. 32. Some. 34. A pouch. 35. 
Compass point (abbrev.). 36. Higher. 
39. French for of. 40. To believe. 41. 
Near. 43. Of greater age. 44. Chinese 
silver coin. 

Reading Down. 2. Indefinite article. 
3. Expresses denial. 4. Pertaining to the 
back. 6. Compass point (abbrev.). 7. To 
pause. 8. Devours. 9. Fashion. 10. A 
grant. 12. A claw. 15. A crustacean. 
17. Award for bravery (abbrev.). 19. A. 
slow-moving animal. 23. Bad or evil.* 
24. A tune. 26. An East Indian robber. 
27. Loan. 28. A sensation. 30. To win. 
31. A tall grass. 33. To indent on the 
edge. 34. Famous railway (abbrev.). 37. 
Female sheep. 38. Royal Garrison Artil¬ 
lery (abbrev.), 42. Personal pronoun. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Mars may 
be seen in the 
South-East. In 
the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-West, 

Venus North- 
West, and Jupi¬ 
ter in the East. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it will appear looking South at 
8 a.m. on August 12 . 

A Dissected Word 

Qut off my head, and you’ll quickly 
see 

Something disliked by you and by me ; 
Cut off my tail, and then it is dear 
The part of a verb will quickly appear; 
Cut off my head and my tail also, 
You’ll have a conjunction then, I trow. 
Whole, I’m an insect not over-clean, 
Dreaded at picnics in meadows green. 

Answer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J'iie swallows and martins are 
beginning to congregate. The 
ringdove lays for the second time. 
The songs of the yellow-hammer, 
goldfinch, and greenfinch cease. The 
second broods of house martins are 
fledged. The soapwort, artichoke, 
and devil’s-bit scabious are in 
blossom. The bracts of the lime 
fall with the ripening of the fruit. 

Look Ahead 

Schoolroom and playground 
For work and for mirth, 

Such was God’s purpose 
In shaping the Earth : 

Work to grow greater, 

Play to be strong, 

March to the future 
With sword and song, 

Loving ttie good and true, 

. Smiting tile wrong. 

A Charade 

TWO of my first won’t get things 
straight; 

Double my second at every gate, 

At which my whole may be lurking 

late. Answer next week 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information concern- 
ing the new patents which are illustrated 
here. 

A Shoe-Box Novelty. Slippers for 
small children often take the form 
of animals, such as rabbits or mice. 

Here is a quaint 
box for holding 
shoes of this 
class. It is a 
cardboard 
model of a 
m o u s e -1 r a p 
with a little 
drawer which is 
held open by means of little projections 
engaging with the lid. On disengaging 
the lid the drawer is closed and the lid 
snaps down, both being returned to 
their normal positions through the 
agency of strips of elastic. 

A New Frying-Pan. After a cer¬ 
tain amount of use many frying-pans 
tend to rise in the centre, which then 
becomes burned. 

To overcome this 
difficulty this new 
type of pan has 
its bottom sink¬ 
ing in the centre, 
and so that it has a firm base on 
which to stand a deep channel round 
tlie edge is made to form a substantial 
circular ridge on the outside. The draw¬ 
ing shows the frying-pan in section. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

JTof.med long ago, yet made today, 
And most employed when others 
sleep ; 

What few would like to give away, 
And fewer still to keep. 

Answer next week 

How Alderney Cattle Got Their Name 
Tins breed of cattle comes from 
Alderney, one of the Channel- 
Islands. They are small in size and of 
light build, with small horns; and are 
usually a light fawn in colour, with al- 
most'black legs. They are noted for the 
large quantity of rich milk they yield. 
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Jacko the Wideawake 

Tt was such a very hot afternoon that nearly everybody in the 
1 house was having a snooze. The only person who felt at 
all wideawake was Jacko, and a great nuisance he made of 
himself. 

First of all he played the hose on Adolphus, who was dozing 
in the hammock, and then he went indoors and worried his 
mother, who had settled on the sofa for forty winks. 

“ Buzz-buzz,” went Jacko, so loudly and persistently that 
Mrs. Jacko woke up with a start. 

“ I’m sure I heard a humble-bee,” she said anxiously. " I do 
hope it hasn’t crawled up my sleeve." 

She was just making a search when there was another loud 
" Buzz ” just behind her, and there was Jacko grinning from 
ear to ear! 

“ It’s too bad of you ! ” exclaimed his mother. " Fancy 
waking me up like that! No, I do not think you’re funny! ” 
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Jacko unhitched the horse and led it away 

Jacko beat a hasty retreat. " Nobody appreciates me here," 
he said. “ I try to brighten up a dull afternoon, and that’s all 
the thanks I get. I’m off ! ” 

And off he went—out into the meadows. 

“ Perhaps I shall find something going on,” he said hopefully. 
" The farm people can’t all be asleep.” 

But, as a matter of fact, most of them were. 

" Coo ! I call it disgusting,” said Jacko. And he tickled 
one of the men with a thistle to wake him up. 

The man did wake up; in fact, he woke up so quickly that 
Jacko had to run very fast to get out of his way. He breathed 
a sigh of relief when he was safely over the hedge in a hayfield. 

“ A narrow squeak, that! ” he said. “ Now then, what shall 
I do next ? ” 

.He strolled up to a big wagon of hay which was standing in 
the middle of the field ready to move off. 

“ I suppose the driver is asleep too,” said Jacko. 

The driver was asleep, and in a very comfortable place. He 
had climbed up on top of the loaded wagon, and there he was, 
lying at full length and actually snoring. 

" He’s sound asleep all right," said Jafcko with a grin. “ And I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he doesn’t have a bit of a shock when 
he wakes up. Now then, here goes ! ’’ 

He took hold of the horse’s bridle and away lumbered the 
wagon across the field. Strangely enough, the driver didn’t 
wake up, not even when there was a loud splash, Jacko had 
taken the wagon right into the broad stream which ran at the 
bottom of the meadow ! 

Of course it meant getting a bit wet, but Jacko didn’t mind 
that. No sooner were they in mid-stream than the young 
rascal unhitched the horse and led it away, leaving the wagon 
where it was, completely marooned. 

The driver woke up—just five seconds too late ! 


Day and Night Chart 


mionicht 


Sunsets ylq, 
8-21 
P.M. 



Darkness, twilight, anti daylight in 
the middle of next week. 


What Am I ? 

]yjY first is in pencil but not in pen, 
My second’s in fourteen but 
not in ten, 

My third is in purple but not in green, 

My fourth is in spendthrift but not in 
mean, 

Aly fifth is in finish but not in end, 

My sixth is in upright but not in 
bend, 

My seventh’s in speaking but not in 
sing, 

My eighth is in parcel but not in string, 

My ninth is in baking but not in boil, 

My tenth is in cleaning but not in 
soil, 

My eleventh’s in breakers but not in 
foam, 

My whole may be heard in many a 
home. Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Quite So 

The visitor from the country had 
been shown many of the famous 
old buildings in London and was 
then taken to Regent Street and 
asked what he thought of London’s 
new buildings. 

“ Ah! The old ones were much 
better built than these,” he said. 

“ What makes you. think that?” 
his guide asked. 

“ Weil, they’ve lasted so much 
longer, haven’t they ? ” was the reply*. 

Not Forgotten 

“ J remembered that you asked me 
to call for your hat, dear,” said 
the professor to his wife on returning 
home one evening. 

“ Thank you very much,” replied 
his wife. “ May I have it, please ? ” 

“ Pardon ? ” queried the forgetful 
professor. “ 1—er—dear me, now, 

I was so busy remembering what it 
was you asked me to do that I forgot 
to go in the shop and get it.” 

Treasure Seekers 



“LET’S dig up the plunder some 
pirate has hid,” 

Cried Snap in high glee. “ Twill be 
great 

If when we have worked with our 
spades we can fill 

Our pails with bright pieces-of- 
eight! ” 

“ Your pieces-of-eight sound romantic 
and fine, 

But suppose that they turned out a 
cheat ? ” 

Replied practical Snorum. “ We’re 
late for our tea, 

So let’s hunt for some pieces-to- 
cat! ” 

Punctuated Motoring 
Peter, though too young to have 
very great control ‘ over hit . 
mother tongue, was, nevertheless, old 
enough to be a keen motorist. 

“ We had a tyre punctuated yester¬ 
day,” he confided to a visitor. 

“ No, sonny; you mean punctured,” 
replied his friend. 

“ We came to a full stop, at any 
rate,” was Peter’s retort. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Hidden Seaside Towns 
Bournemouth Barmouth 

Brighton Ilfracombe 

Scarborough Torquay 

Blackpool Hunstanton 

Beheaded Word. Graces, races, aces. 

Changeling 

Sold, bold, bald, ball, bail, pail, paid. 

Playtime Problem 

This puzzle can be solved by 
working backward. After the second 
pouring the cans contain 6 gallons 
and 6 gallons. Therefore, after the 
first pouring they contained 3 gallons 
and 9 gallons, and before the first 
pouring 7 £ gallons and 41 gallons. 

Do Yon Know Me ? Sunshine. 

A Cardboard Puzzle 

This drawing shows 
how the piece. of card¬ 
board can be cut into 
eight parts all exactly 
the same size and shape. 

Word Diamond 
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LINER 

GEM 
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A Charade 
Candlestick. 
Who Was He P 
The Master of 
Ridicule was 
Sydney Smith. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 
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HOSPITAL DONKEYS • A ZOO PROCESSION • HAYMAKING IN LONDON 


Waiting for Help—The world has been thrilled by tales of the rescue of the 
Italia men. Here we see one of the crew sitting by a heap of clothes and 
empty food tins waiting for the help which eventually came. 


A Bottle Tree-—This picture 
from Queensland shows how 
the bottle tree gets its name. 


The Camp on the Ice—The men of the Italia took advantage of the shelter 
offered by a rescue aeroplane that was wrecked. In the foreground are 
rubber boats that were dropped close to the tent from another aeroplane. 


Motoring to the Isle of Wight—This new ferry,which is now 
working between Portsmouth and Fishbourne, enables motor- 
1 ists to remain in their cars while crossing the water. 


THE MYRIAD ARMIES OF 


A Zoo Procession—An amusing picture from the London Zoo 
which shows the penguins following the keeper expectantly as 
he carries the chimpanzee to the apes’ tea party« 


NATURE’S ORPHANS-SEE MY 


Haymaking in London—This picture is more suggestive of 
the country than of London. It was, however, taken within 
sight of the busy traffic near one of the gates of Hyde Park. 


MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


Sun Baths For Health—Full advantage of the glorious summer weather was taken by these merry little children of a London day nursery. A beautiful private garden 
near Regent’s Park was placed at their disposal each day during the hot weather, and the children were able to romp across the lawns to their hearts’ content. 


Hospital For Donkeys—At the Home of Rest for Horses at 
Cricklewood a branch for donkeys has been opened. Here we 
see a visitor feeding some of the convalescent Neddies. 


Schoolboy's Aeroplane—A new science section has been opened 
at Highgate Grammar School and a full-sized aeroplane is 
used in giving the boys instruction in aviation, as seen here. 





















